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EXTERIOR VIEW OF COUNTRY HOME COSTING TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS. 
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PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 


PLAN OF FIRST STORY. 


DESIGN FOR COUNTRY HOME COSTING TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


HE accompanying plan, designed for a gen- | ‘‘ box-like” style which has heretofore charac- 
tleman in Providence, by Mr. H. Hudson | terized the architecture of our suburbs. The 
Holy, is one of those thoroughly complete houses | French roof, now so much in vogue, no doubt 
which the conditions of American life demand. | possesses great advantage over many former 
Its outline is picturesque, varying from the square | styles, as it virtually gives an additional story, 
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without og te pron of awkward height, and 
the upper affords a convenient method of 
collecting water for the tank, which may be situ- 
ated on the attic-floor—gaining thereby sufficient 
head for plumbing, without the labor and ex- 

nse of pumping. Like other good inventions, 
were the French roof is becoming common ; 
and its constant repetition, often misplaced and 
out of proportion, has grown tiresome. 

Our present attempt is intended to show how 
a@ more ue outline can be effected, which 
will yet retain all the advantages of the French 
roof. As in our previous design, the hall con- 
nects the parlor and dining-room with sliding 
doors; while the library, a more retired apart- 
ment, is approached by a smaller entrance, but 
as this also connects by sliding doors with the 
parlor, the entire house can be thrown open at 


pleasure. 

The butler’s pantry, one of the greatest of 
modern conveniences, is large and well lighted, 
contains a dresser, table, and butler’s sink, and 
serves as a communication between dining-room 
and kitchen. 

The kitchen has an entrance in the rear, with 
a separaté porch, where servants may sit apart 
from the family. A spacious pantry and well- 
lighted sink serves for its convenience; while 
the laundry operations are conducted in a wash- 
room below. 

An important feature in this design consists in 
closing off the main stairs from the hall, so that 
they may be used by the family and servants in 
common, without conflicting with the living por- 
tion of the house, thus obviating the necessity of 
a back-stair. This rear hall is provided with 
wash-basin and coat-closet, the convenience of 
which will be appreciated by the gentlemen of the 
the family on their return from the inspection of 
grounds or stable. 

The two stories above contain spacious sleep- 
ing-rooms, which are conveniently arranged, 
having ample closets and dressing-rooms, with 
bathing conveniences on each floor. 

In planning bedrooms the places for furniture 
should always be studied. ‘The dressing-tables 
should be so located as to have a good light on 
either side, while the bed must be so arranged as 
not to interfere with doors or windows, the posi- 
tion of which are indicated by dotted lines on the 
accompanying plan. ‘ 

The expense of this building would depend 
somewhat on the elaboration of its details ; but 
if simply constructed would not exceed $10,000. 





Children’s Fashions. 
See illustration on first page. 

Fig. 1.—Surr ror Boy From Two TO FOUR 
Years onp. Russian frock and skirt of Scotch 

id, trimmed with black ribbon. Sash with 

ww of the same ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Surr For GIRL FROM FOUR TO SIX 
Years orp. Dress with double skirt and high 
waist of pink alpaca, trimmed with narrow black 
— hite straw toquet, trimmed with black 


Fig. 3.—Surr ror Girt FROM THREE TO FIVE 
Years orp. Dress with low-necked waist of 
white piqué, trimmed with bands of embroidered 
nansook. Sash and bows on the shoulders of 
pink ribbon. High chemise Russe of tucked 
nansook. 

Fig. 4.—Svit ror Girt FROM SIX TO EIGHT 
Years orp. Dress with high blouse waist of 
blue and white striped percale. The skirt is 
trimmed on the bottom with three flounces. 
High gored apron of gray Irish linen, trimmed 
with plaid ie. Gray straw round hat with 
gray feather. 

Fig. 5.—Suir ror Girt FROM FIVE TO SEVEN 
Years orp. Skirt with peasant waist of buff 
linen. Sash and bows on the shoulder of blue 
cashmere. High chemise Russe of tucked mull. 
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0G Our next Number will contain patterns 
and descriptions of a great variety of Ladies’ Rid- 
ing Dresses, Walking Suits, and House Dresses ; 
Boys’ and Girls’ Costumes ; Girls’ Aprons ; La- 
dies? and Children’s Summer Hoods; Infants 
Socks ; a Boy’s Satchel ; a netted Guipure Parasol 
Cover ; a Flower-pot Holder, a Fly-brush, Mats, 
Rosettes, Edgings, etc., etc. 





LAUGH! 


phere are not many people, we presume, 
who deliberately prefer sadness to cheer- 
fulness ; but there are few, however, who culti- 
vate the latter as they might and should, not 
only for the benefit of others but for themselves. 
We have always found—such is the strength of 
the instinct of self-preservation—that when it 
ean be made clear that any act is beneficial to 
one’s health, and tends to prolong his life, it is 
more apt to be performed than when commend- 
ed merely for the pleasure it may give to oth- 
ers. We doubt not, therefore, that by showing 
the healthfulness of merriment to him who in- 
dulges in it, we shall do more to promote it than 
by any exhibition of its social attractions and 
advantages. 

Laughter, which is the ordinary physical 
manifestation of the sentiment of mirth, is pe- 
culiarly favorable to health. Its action, start- 
ing with the lungs, diaphragm, and contiguous 
muscles, is conveyed to the whole body, * shak- 
ing the sides,” and producing that general jel- 
ly-like vibration of which we ure so agreeably 








conscious when under its influence. This whole- 
some exercise is, moreover, preceded and ac- 
companied by a gently.exciting emotion of the 
mind, than which nothing can be more favor- 
able to the health, The human being thus re- 
ceives mentally and bodily an impulse which 
gives renewed force to every vital organ: ‘The 
heart beats more briskly, and sends its life-giv- 
ing fluid to the smallest and most distant ves- 
sel. The face glows with warmth and color, 
the eye brightens, and the whole temperature 
of the body is heightened. When laughter and 
the emotions which provoke it become habitual, 
the effect, according to the testimony of the 
wisest doctors, is to increase the insensible per- 
spiration of the skin, to quicken breathing, and 
expand the lungs and chest, to strengthen the 
power of digestion and favor nutrition. The 
proverb **‘ Laugh and grow fat” states a scien- 
tific truth. Shakspeare recognizes the influence 
of mirth upon the human body in his descrip- 
tion of the “spare Cassius :” 
“Seldom he smiles.” 

It is a well-known fact that joy and its mani- 
festations are the best sharpeners of the appe- 
tite. Dyspepsia has been truly said to com- 
mence oftener in the brain than in the stom- 
ach, being so generally produced by anxiety of 
mind and want of cheerfulness. A social feast, 
with its accompaniments of jollity and good-fel- 
lowship, is less apt to disorder a delicate diges- 
tion than the solitary anchorite’s crust and 
cress, 

The agreeable emotions are the most effect- 
ive preventives of disease. During the preva- 
lence of epidemics the courageous and cheerful 
are seldom attacked. The plague, it has been 
said, is a magnanimous enemy, and spares the 
brave. Those who give way to the depress- 
ing emotions, such as fear and anxiety, are, on 
the contrary, the first victims. There is an 
Eastern apologue which describes a stranger 
on the road meeting the Plague coming out of 
Bagdad. ‘‘You have been committing great 
havoc there,” said the traveler, pointing to the 
city. “Not so great!” replied the Plague. 
‘*T only killed one-third of those who died; the 
other two-thirds killed themselves with fright.” 
The doctors tell us that a man may be daily 
exposed for weeks or months, perhaps for years, 
to marsh miasms or malaria, to the contagion 
of the most malignant diseases—typhus fever, 
scarlatina, or cholera—with impunity, provided 
he keeps up a merry heart. ‘The Walcheren 
pestilence, which proved finally so destructive 
to the British troops, never tainted a soldier 
with its fatal touch until the expedition became 
manifestly a failure. While cheered by the 
hope of victory each bid defiance to disease ; 
when depressed with certainty of defeat every 
one became a ready victim. 

Cheerfulness is not only an effective prevent- 
ive of disease but an excellent remedy. No- 
thing is observed to be so unfavorable to the 
return to health of a sick man as despair of 
himself, while hopefalness of his own case acts 
as the most potent restorative. 

Lord Bacon says: ‘*To be free minded and 
cheerfully disposed at hours of meat and sleep, 
and of exercise, is one of the best precepts of 
long lasting.” It may be doubted whether a 
lugubrious man ever fulfilled the allotted pe- 
riod of threescore years and ten, while it is 
notorious that all those who have greatly sur- 
passed it have been mirthful persons. 

The celebrated Sydenham was so persuaded 
of the efficacy of cheerful emotions in the treat- 
ment of disease that he was accustomed to rec- 
ommend to his patients the perusal of “Don 
Quixote,” saying, ‘‘If you want to get well, 
read that and daugh.” 





MAKING HOME COMFORTABLE. 


T is not in the big house in the fashionable 
quarter, with all the luxurious appurtenances 
of fine furniture and fine company, that home 
comfort is mostly found. Walls of elaborate 
sculpture may close you in, curtains of genuine 
lace hang from your lofty windows, chairs cov- 
ered with the costliest cashmere invite you to 
repose, and deftly woven tapestry lighten your 
step, and yet you may and probably will be in 
need of every thing essential to making your 
home comfortable. In fact, such expensive 
splendors are for show, not use, and those who 
purchase and display them never delude them- 
selves for a moment with the notion that they 
promote their comfort. They are sources, un- 
doubtedly, of what may be called in one sense 
enjoyment, as the wonder of the simple-minded 
they excite is pleasing to the weak vanity of 
the ostentatious possessor. 

Home comfort can hardly be called a ques- 
tion of architecture or upholstery. A certain 
convenience of habitation and refinement of 
taste are undoubtedly essential to the comfort 
of life ; but these can be obtained without prod- 
igality of expense or showiness of manifestation. 

When mere love of display becomes apparent 
in the house, then comfort disappears, ‘The 
possessor, ceasing to live for herself, lives only 
for others, She is ‘at home” for all the world 
but her own family. It is not intended to in- 
culcate that selfishness which indulges in indi- 
vidual or domestic isolation, or to advise a lim- 
itation of a woman's sympathies to the occu- 


pants of her nursery or back-parlor. No one 
will question her obligations to the outside 
world; but while bestowing her profuse gratuities 
of welcome and hospitality upon it, she should 
not forget that charity, and particularly social 
charity, ought to begin at home. That gener- 
osity is hardly a commendable one which gives 
all to Society, so called—building fine houses, 
filling them with costly furniture, spreading the 
tables with rich banquets, and keeping their 
doors ever open, invites it with a perpetual wel- 
come—while husband and children, jostled by 
the crowd, are left to pick up what crumbs of 
comfort they may. 

If reserving for one’s own family the enjoy- 
ment of home be selfishness, it is more of a 
virtue than that benevolence which would throw 
it open to the whole world, to the destruction 
of the ease and convenience of the lawful pos- 
sessors. The most ingenious perverter of the 
spirit of ethics will not be able to convert the 
instinct of domestic exclusiveness and preference 
into a vicious selfishness. ‘The title of the fam- 
ily to their home is unquestionable in law and 
morals, and it behooves the housekeeper to 
waive long consideration of any extraneous 
claims of preference on the part of ‘‘ Society,” 
and secure the natural possessors in its enjoy- 
ment by making it comfortable, 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Soap and Candles. 


Y DEAR MRS. SHEER, — You have 

joined Mrs. Golconda, I understand, and 
have left for your summer vacation. I wish 
you joy! Hard workers like you and that lady 
need a respite. It is discovered, you know, 
that the Sabbath recreation is a physical neces- 
sity; that the bodily forces require the recu- 
peration that comes by resting for a seventh of 
the time. And what says that pleasant prov- 
erb which, if Providence had cast my lot into 
the schoolmaster’s station, I should certainly 
have had printed in large letters upon the walls 
of my academy, “ All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy.” Nothing, then, is so natural 
and proper as that you and Mrs. Golconda 
should rest from your labors for a season and 
recruit your powers, exhausted by the relent- 
less duties of your social careers in the city, in 
the seclusion of Saratoga and the repose of 
Newport. 

But it was a very unhandsome remark that 
I heard fall from your lips as you were sitting 
just outside your state-room upon the steamer, 
as you were about leaving the city. It was in 
a softer strain of the delightful music which is 
now provided for our excursions of pleasure 
through the Sound that your voice was left 
clearly floating, as it were, in the air, like Pa- 
repa’s above the sweet noise of the orchestra, 
and it said: “Dear me! there is Mrs. Dip. 
Well! I'm glad there'll be plenty of soap and 
candles at Newport!” ‘The band burst in again 
and I could hear nothing more; but I saw your 
face, and [I knew what thoughts were in your 
mind, Dear Madame, you shall know also 
what thoughts were in mine as I said farewell 
to my friends, who were bound to the same 
bourne with you, and as I sauntered slowly in 
the warm afternoon toward Broadway. 

**T’m glad there'll be plenty of soap and can- 
dles in Newport!” Well, ma’am, I thought as 
I strolled along, “I’m glad there'll be plenty 
of tape and shoe-strings in Newport!” Did 
your right ear burn? Do you remember what 
Thackeray, whose nose was broken, said to an- 
other gentleman in the same predicament who 
had been criticising somebody in the loftiest 
manner? He said, ‘‘ How absurd for a pair 
of broken-nosed elderly gentlemen to be talking 
about Tom’s want of beauty!” Your husband 
sells tape and threads, and toweling and dia- 
pers, and other dry goods. Mrs. Dip’s hus- 
band sells soap and candles, and other wet 
goods. Now do you know that I am so blind 
that I can not see the difference between the 
greenbacks that Mr. Dip makes by his opera- 
tions and those that Mr. Sheer makes by his? 
I suppose that a candle is as useful a commod- 
ity as a piece of ribbon; and it used, at least, 
to be thought that to cheat by short measure 
was no more honorable than to cheat by short 
weight. Don’t misunderstand me! I am mak- 
ing no insinuations; for I certainly have no 
reason to suppose that your husband has not 
always given as good measure as Mrs, Dip’s 
husband good weight. But I do assure you 
that Mrs. Dip’s money is as honestly earned as 
yours, and that it can buy just as fine dresses, 
just as splendid furniture, just as delicate and 
extravagant suppers, just as brilliant gems as 
your own. Now then, my dear Mrs. Tape and 
Diapers, you may smile at Mrs, Soap and Can- 
dles at your pleasure, but all of us who look on 
can not see that your blood is any bluer than 
hers; and we do see that she has not the vul- 
garity of supposing that she is any finer than 
her neighbors because her husband sells soap, 
and they, perhaps, only tubs and barrels to put 
it in. 

I was at Spring Street by this time, and as I 
went slowly onI reflected further upon that mem- 
orable contest between pot and kettle, which is 
perpetually renewed between the yard and the 





piece; the pint and the barrel; the pound and 


the ton. My uncle, I remember, was a worthy 
huckster, who used to sell a cent’s worth, or a 
penny’s worth of those days, of twine or mo- 
lasses candy, whichever you, as a customer, 
might choose. And he had a bright young 
fellow as his boy of all work, who, after selling 
an ounce of peppermints or half a yard of calico 
for some years, expanded out of the little shop, 
as it were, and reappeared upon another sphere. 
He advanced from the retail to the wholesale. 
The knowledge and skill he had acquired in my 
uncle’s shop enabled him to rise to be salesman 
in a very considerable house. He had a good 
salary, and he married. By-and-by, as the way 
of great rivers is, the little brook from a stream 
became a torrent, a flood, bearing peaceful ar- 
madas of merchandise. Young Whittington 
now sold peppermints by the ton and calico by 
the bale. He had ships and agents. China 
and the Indian seas paid him tribute, and in 
the valleys of the Himalaya the natives wore 
garments originally sold by him. 

Meanwhile my uncle kept steadily on, selling 
a pennyworth of peanuts and single sticks of 
candy. He was a thin, serious old gentleman. 
His hair was white, his face wrinkled, and he 
wore large, round, copper-rimmed spectacles. 
He stood over the scales when the boys wanted 
half an ounce of liquorice with the intent grav- 
ity of a scientific microscopist. He could de- 
tect the variation of the shadow of a hair upon 
the balance ; and such was his exquisite sense 
of equity that I have known him to break a 
peppermint to make just weight. Trade, he 
used to say, is trade, not benevolence nor char- 
ity. ‘“Ifan indigent person solicits assistance,” 
quoth my uncle, ‘‘ very well, I will consider the 
circumstances, and should aid seem warranted, 
I will do that I may. But business is another 
matter. When young Absalom Judson de- 
mands a gill of peanuts, he is not a beggar; he 
is for that occasion a merchant, offering a just 
price for sound goods. I meet him upon his 
own ground, and we conclude the transaction 
in a spirit of justice. If I give him extra pea- 
nuts, whose father is much more able to give 
than I am, do I not rob mine own children and 
dependents, and can I justify myself for such 
weakness and folly ?” 

So my uncle reasoned at great length, and 
with a pleasant old voice, a little monotonous, 
perhaps; and he went on concluding his trans- 
actions in such a spirit of justice that at seven- 
ty he stood behind the counter where he had 
stood at twenty, and his principles and his 
practice and his fortunes were all equally un- 
changed, But young Whittington was mean- 
while a nabob, and his young wife was as su- 
perb as a princess ; and when she gave splendid 
feasts, to which all the Golcondas and Sheers 
and Poundweights and other fashionable peo- 
ple of the town were asked, she was sure to in- 
vite my uncle and aunt. Then the Honorable 
Richard Whittington, the millionaire, did not 
fail to say to his guests in the right way and at 
the proper moment, ‘* Ladies and gentlemen, I 
propose the health of my old friend and mas- 
ter, Jacob Oheim. He first taught me to keep 
shop, and if, my dear Mr. Golconda and my 
friend Sheer, we now keep larger shops than 
formerly, we are but shop-keepers still, and I 
give you, the honest shop-keeper.” 

You see, the excellent Richard did not sink 
the shop, my dear ma’am—he was not afraid 
of the shop. The shop had made him, as it 
has made you, Mrs, Sheer, and you, Mrs. Gol- 
conda, ‘The shop had made him, as it made 
the famous Mr. Astor and Mr. Girard in other 
days, as it has made the famous Mr. Vanderbilt 
and Mr. Stewart now. Ihave never heard that 
they were ashamed of the shop, nor that they 
kicked down the ladder by which they climbed. 
When I drive along the Avenue in Newport— 
and I am afraid that you will never ask me to 
drive in the beautiful carriage which the suc- 
cess of Sheer’s shop enables you to drive—I 
observe shops of every kind and degree; and 
I am in great doubt whether that could ‘be 
truly said of the shop-keepers which the Hon- 
orable Richard said of my uncle. The brilliant 
Newport drive—I think it is sometimes called 
Corso—consists of fine shops in saddles and 
upon wheels, I remember to have passed there 
the most highly-polished money shop—a shop 
in which bonds, bills of exchange, notes of all 
kinds, gold and silver are bought and sold— 
drawn by four prancing steeds. It was a very 
edifying spectacle: brilliant, dashing, fashion- 
able, fine—all the adjectives you please. But 
I hope the people inside did not suppose that 
we did not all recognize it to be shop—yes, un- 
mitigated shop, like the little old taffy woman’s 
of other years near the Atlantic. No harm in 
the shop, I hope; but it would all have become 
a very lively absurdity indeed if the good peo- 
ple had played that it was not shop. 

Then there was the Countess Dowager of 
Shop, who drove in that very stately carriage 
and with those very stately manners, That 
stately carriage was an India merchant’s shop 
—nothing more. That stately lady, the ap- 
parent Countess, was by no means a Plantage- 
net or a Tudor, a Colonna or a Medina Sidonia; 
she was Nancy Jones, whose father was an hon- 
est shop- keeper like Jacob Oheim, and who 
married Philip Bombay, the son of the India 
shop-keeper. It was only taffy again upon a 





jarger scale. And behind her, that neat Clar- 
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ence was a drug-shop; a shop of excellent 
drugs; squills and castor-oil, and pills and asa- 
feetida, and the odoriferous rest. It presented 
itself in a very fine fort indeed. I did not see 
so much as the top of a gallipot, and the odors 
were of Araby. It was, nevertheless, a drug- 
shop; and if my ears had been fine enough 
they would have heard the little old taffy wo- 
man’s room crying out to the beautiful Clarence, 
‘Hallo! Cousin Shop!” 

Now, really, my dear Mrs. Sheer, since in 
this country we all sell soap and candles in 
some kind of shop, don't you think it is perhaps 
in better taste not to sneer at each other. Your 
husband’s soap and candles are called dry-goods, 
possibly, or furs, or gold, or ships, or law, or 
medicine, or whatever it may be. But I as- 
sure you they are soap and candles after all, 
and they are sold ina shop. If they are mean- 
ly or dishonestly sold—ah! then I grant you— 
let us ban and bar the meanness and dishonesty. 
And if the shop-keepers or their wives take 
vulgar airs, as if selling a ton of candles were 
nobler than selling a single dip, then let us 
have a good laugh at the folly, whether on the 
steamer, dear Madame, or at Newport, or wher- 
ever it may be. Don’t let us sink the shop, 
for it is a place to which we are all greatly in- 
debted. But let us sink the meanness that is 
ashamed of the shop—and so, ma'am, addio/ 

Yours, An O_p BacHELor, 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER DRESSES. 


FEW more items about making summer 

dresses are given in reply to the inquiries of 
correspondents. In corsages of thin gauzes, gren- 
adines, and barége it was customary formerly to 
make the thin material full over a plain lining, 
cutting the lining low in the neck. Now the 
thin material is also cut with darts and side- 
bodies, and made to cover smoothly a silk lining 
of the same shade of color. The whole corsage 
is then cut three-quarters low in the neck, back 
and front, either square, pointed, or else deeply 
rounded. A tulle chemisette, not in set puffs 
but in diagonal folds, soft and irregular, fills up 
part of the interval, leaving a bare space around 
the neck for a velvet necklace and locket. Three 
small bows in front of the corsage are more styl- 
ish than buttons. 

Sleeves of such waists are lined with silk and 
made almost tight to the elbow with two ruffles 
flowing below. The ruffles are cut shallow on 
top of the arm, sloping wider into a point be- 
neath, and sewed on in pleats. For closed 
sleeves the Henri Trois sleeve is the newest. 
It fits the arm tightly, and has a puff at the arm- 
hole and elbow. Coat-sleéves are very close at 
the wrist. If too close for an under-sleeve, a 
frill of lace should fall over the hand. 

A short postillion basque is used by the French 
dress-maker Worth as a substitute for sashes, of 
which Parisiennes begin to tire. It is merely 
at the back of the dress, and consists of three 
wide pleats attached to a belt. A ribbon belt 
fastened with a pearl buckle is also used with the 
Russian blouse waists so fashionable abroad. 

The upper skirt most in favor is caught up 
high in the centre of the back to form two wings 
or pointed puffs. Trained skirts of thin gored 
dresses should have a two-inch hem interlined 
with foundation net and bound with smooth 
braid. The flounces or other trimming will con- 
ceal the narrow hem. Three puffs separated 
from each other with a very narrow frill on each 
side form an admired trimming for thin skirts. 
The most graceful way to arrange puffs or flounces 
on a trained skirt is to let them sweep down the 
sides from the belt like a tunic, following the 
outline of the train. Only two graduated ruffles 
begin at the belt. Five or seven are on the 
train. Bias ruffles of grenadine should not be 
bound. They look much lighter when the edge 
: rolled over on the top and lightly tacked 

wo, 


&CRU GOODS. 


One of the most noticeable features of the sea- 
son is the fancy for écru or unbleached goods. 
Linen, lawn, pongee, and foulard are shown in 
the natural pale buff of the material as it is be- 
fure the bleaching process # gone through with. 
Chambery gauze and the crape called Chinese, 
but manufactured in Paris, are made by art to 
represent this delicate tint—the mere shadow of 
acolor. This hue is becoming alike to the dark 
and fair, which is the secret perhaps of its popu- 
larity. Short double-skirt dresses of unbleached 
linen-lawn, trimmed with flatly-pleated flounces 
and Cluny lace, are the most successful of the 
season. The upper skirt is bunched up in the 
most voluminous way, and with a short, sleeve- 
less jacket the dress is suitable both for town and 
country, for a morning’s shopping, or for the 
early walk to the spring. Suits of écru pongee, 
with ruffled skirt and casaque, the ruffles headed 
by bands of black velvet, are chosen for church 
suits and visiting toilettes. Foulards of the pale 
hue and English baréges with satin stripes of the 
favorite shade make afternoon dresses for the 
summer hotels. With day dresses a brunette 
will give character to this faint-colored toilette 
by wearing a knot of maroon or of Vandyke-red 
ribbons at her throat, with deep red jewelry of 
Chinese enamel. Blondes will wear much jet, 
or else plain tortoise-shell, or dead gold, or the 
velvety blue of lapis lazuli, or even malachite. 
With evening toilettes coral is in demand, the 
pale Neapolitan for fair complexions, and deep 
scarlet for dark ones. 

One of the most elegant dresses at a late fash- 
ionable reception was of écru Chambery gauze 
over silk of the same shade. 





The waist had a | 


low Pompadour square, the Louis Quinze sleeves 
were close to the elbow and ruffled. ‘The trained 
skirt was trimmed with flounces of silk scalloped 
on the upper edge and bound with Havana brown 
satin, Piping and fringe of brown on the lower 
edge. The upper skirt formed two pointed puffs 
behind. Standing collarette of tulle and lace 
around the neck and sleeves. A dinner dress 
for a Saratoga belle has a train two and a half 
yards long, of white silk striped with maize- 
colored satin, The train is without trimming. 
Over-skirt of solid maize silk, with apron front 
and double puff back edged with white satin 
folds and fringe. The high corsage had a Ra- 
phael square of stripes with a peasant bodice of 
the solid color. Coat-sleeves of plain maize 
from the wrist to the elbow, with three bias- 
striped puffs above. Very bouffant sash filling 
in between the puffs of the over-skirt. The price 
of this dress complete is $160. 


WHITE DRESSES. 


Among the prettiest white dresses for evening 
are those made of Chambery gauze or of grena- 
dine, trimmed with colored ruches and bindings. 
Two or three wide flounces around the trained 
skirt are separated by ruches of rose-colored silk. 
Another elaborate dress is a white satin train, 
with a trained tunic of Chinese crape, embroid- 
ered with a wreath of ivy leaves. ‘The corsage, 
sleeves, and sash are also embroidered and edged 
with lace. Beyond every thing else white mus- 
lin is worn. cepeeey is especially fashionable 
for bridemaids’ dresses. Instead of the frail 
tulle and tarlatan dresses hitherto essential on 
such occasions, the bride orders from a furnish- 
ing house a set of organdy dresses for her at- 
tendants. $100 each is paid for tasteful dresses 
trimmed with flounces and lace. But the ex- 
pense often reaches beyond this. A tunic over 
dress with low square neck and short sleeves is 
marked $200. It is formed entirely of organdy 
puffs separated by Valenciennes insertion and 
edged with lace. This is to be worn over silk 
of any color, making a pretty variety of evening 
dresses. A trained organdy or Swiss skirt is 
usually flounced and edged with the patent Va- 
lenciennes, much of which is a very excellent 
imitation of the real lace. A lovely dress, worn 
at a wedding reception by a fair matron of thirty- 
five years, is white organdy over a trained silk 
dress of turquoise blue. A wide flounce sur- 
rounds the silk train, the corsage is low with 
short sleeves. The high white waist is formed 
of wide Valenciennes insertion, separated by 
graduated puffs of organdy. Sabot sleeves with 
lace frill over the hand. ‘The white skirt reaches 
to the trimming of the silk train, is trimmed 
with puffs and lace, and looped back and front 
with bows of blue gros grain. 


AT THE FURNISHING HOUSES. 


The furnishing houses are selling quantities of 
breakfast dresses of white Victoria lawn made 
with a gored skirt, tucked and ruffled, and a 
sacque belted in. They are machine-made, very 
substantial material, cool-looking, and service- 
able. They are sold without being ‘‘done up.” 
Many ladies buy them instead of wrappers as 
they serve for the street as well as the house, 
The price is $12 50. If upper skirt is added 
they are $20. ‘The same style of dress is made 
in colored Chambery, blue, green, purple, buff, 
and even black. ‘These are all made by con- 
tract. and the sewing-machine stitches of white 
thread are considered a beauty rather than a 
blemish. Another specialty is the $5 suits of 
calico—usually white prints striped with black or 
acolor. ‘They havea skirt, polonaise, and sash, 
trimmed with two bias bands of the materials 
stitched on. These prints take the starch like 
linen and are often mistaken for it. Loose Ga- 
brielle wrappers with belts are made of the same 
kind of calico. A striped border surrounds the 
wrapper, and trims the sleeves, collar, belt, and 
pockets, Ready made the price is $4. One fur- 
nishing house, open only two months, has sold 
eight hundred of these. Glazed percale wrap- 
pers, in tiny checks that look like solid blue, 
green, or purple at a little distance, are $7. 
These require very careful washing to prevent 
fading. 

A consignment of barége suit-patterns that 
cost $14 each to import are being sold for $6 50. 
It is wiry grenadine barége, all wool, in delicate 
summer shades—buff, white, pearl gray, laven- 
der, and pea-green, with flounces prettily bro- 
caded in darker colors—a stripe with small dots, 
arrow heads, and dashes above the stripe. There 
are eighteen yards of the material, an abundant 
quantity for the single skirt and casaque, shown 
in the plate accompanying each pattern. 

A simple and attractive dress for a young 
blonde is of blue French lawn. Four gathered 
ruffles, each six inches wide, are on the short 
gored skirt. The short sacque is ruffled, and 
worn with belt and sash, Linen sailor collar, 
with wide Valenciennes edging. White chip 
hat trimmed with blue velvet. White foulard 
umbrella lined with blue. 


VARIETIES. 


An expensive novelty in parasols is a tiny 
watch and key placed in the handle, by which a 
caller may regulate the length of her visits with- 
out being seen to examine her watch. A white 
silk parasol with ivory handle, and gilt beads 
around the watch, is $70.. A plainer black one 
is $40, Small umbrellas of white pongee or 
foulard, the edges scalloped and separate from 
the colored lining, are the best style for summer 
promenades. When lined with black, the scal- 
loped lining disclosed at the edges, they are used 
for mourning, and are a great relief from the 
black parasols that attracted the heat. 

The latest fashion is to wear watches suspend- 
ed from the chatelaine. The chatelaine is short 
and ornamented with charms. The hack of the 
watch has an enameled painting set in a frame- | 





work of pearls, Ebony watches with the initials 
of the wearer in silver is a favorite style lately 
introduced from abroad. A pretty fancy seen 
lately is a locket containing a watch and six 
places for miniature photographs. Price $200. 

Jet and tortoise-shell jewelry is greatly worn 
for all but full-dress occasions. The style pre- 
ferred in jet is a cameo brooch and ear-rings 
with jingling pendents, or else a large brooch 
and long slender ear-rings made up entirely of 
small pieces of jet. Tortoise is in solid cubical 
blocks with pendents. Bracelets are very nar- 
row bands. Enameled rings, plain, black, and 
many-colored, are sought after. ‘The long, oval 
medallions, called Marquise medallions, are the 
favorite ornaments for rings. The delicate green 
chrysoprase is a favorite stone for jewelry. It 
may be worn with a greater variety of colored 
toilettes than the dark green of malachite. Four 
or five rows of black jet beads are worn as neck- 
laces with morning and afternoon toilettes. Old- 
fashioned necklaces of strung coral are worn 
again. Ear-rings of gold balls graduating small- 
er toward the top are stylish. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Diepen ; and Huerstet ; and Messrs. A. 
T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp & Tartor; and 
James M‘Crerry & Co. 











PERSONAL. 


GENERAL BUTTERFIELD, who has proved him- 
self so competent in the various military posi- 
tions he has held, is now called upon to under- 
take the responsibilities of the financial depart- 
ment of the government at this great commer- 
cial centre. is reputation for high integrity 
and superior executive ability are a sufficient 
guarantee that the duties of the place will be 
ably and faithfully discharged. 

—Mr. Tuurtow WEED, for whose health so 
much genuine solicitude has been manifested by 
his newspaper friends, is in town for a few days, 
looking unusually well, and manifesting, as well 
by his ‘walk’? as by his ‘‘ conversation,” that 
his mental and physical ‘constitution’ and 
“by-laws” are in — working order. 

—Mazzint, who has been banished from France 
as well as Italy, passed through Paris recently. 
sat down and smoked a cigar in front of one o 
the cafés on the Boulevards; and, as he was set- 
ting his foot on board the steamer at Boulogne 
to go to England, put into the hands of a mes- 
senger a telegraphic dispatch to the Prefect of 
Police, to inform him that he had just passed un- 
perceived through the country. 

—It is one of the singular coincidences con- 
nected with the decease of Mr. Henry J. Ray- 
monD that he should have passed the very last 
afternoon of his life in making arrangements for 
the reinterment of his son who died a few 
months since; and still more remarkable that, 
on the morning of his death, he should have 
said to Mr. Mgpitx that he would prefer a death 
by apoplexy #o any other. It is a tradition of 
the aoqaaun AMEs OTI!s, of Revolutionary fame, 
that he had often expressed a desire that when 
his time should come to die he might be struck 
by lightning; and that one day he stood in the 
front doorway of his house, with the door open, 
as a small cloud ed over. One single thun- 
der-bolt only fell from it, and that struck him 
and killed him instantly. 

—CuarLes GoprreY LELAND, who is now 
making some noise in the literary world, is a 
very handsome, manly fellow, six feet two 
inches in his ——— but so finely propor- 
tioned, and so graceful in manner, that one 
doesn’t notice his stature. His ‘‘ Hans Breit- 
mann’”’ papers are said by LowE Lt to excel any 
thing which this country has produced in the 
way of humorous writing. He is a regular pro- 
fessional with his pen, ready for a song, sketch, 
essay, or story, and will do it in forty lines or 
three hundred and eighty-one, precisely as you 
order it. 

—Lavra Farin, a young lady of twenty-one, 
is now the successor and proprietor of ‘‘ Johann 
Maria’? in the famous cologne factory, and is 
worth two millions of dollars, besides all the 
cologne water she wants to use for herself, and 
a few bottles to give away to her friends. 

—The Kine or Prussta and BIsMARCK are on 
a tour to the commercial cities of North Ger- 
many, and are every where received with hearty 
welcome. The King, though a man of fine ex- 
terior, is perfectly unassuming in manner, and 
mixes with perfect ease and frankness among 
the people, throwing aside the etiquette of 
rank. The people are fond of the old gentle- 
man. 

—GRanT and SHERMAN, while attending the 
recent examination at West Point, lived their 
eadet life over again. While all the great folk, 
CoutFaXx included, were calling Grant ‘‘ Mr, Pres- 
ident,” SHERMAN called him “Grant.” The 
latter remarked that when SHERMAN was a cadet 
he was a tall, fine-looking fellow; to which 
SHERMAN replied, ** Yes, and GRANT was a little 
runt of a boy running around here.’”’ Neither 
of them reached the dignity of a sergeant while 
here, SHERMAN saying that he ‘‘ was never any 
thing more than a high private,” and GRanT 
adding that he was worse than that, for he ‘was 
always at the foot of his class.” The President 
has a son now in the Academy, and General 
GRANT says that he is “following in the foot- 
steps of his father, always at the tail of his class; 
but,’’ said he, “‘he is not quite so bad as I was, 
for he is only next the foot in one department, 
while I was at the foot.” This was a little ex- 
aggerated, for the register shows that Grant, 
as a cadet, stood very fair in mathematics, as in- 
deed his son does also. 

—Hon. Samvet 8. Cox happened to be among 
the Americans present in Madrid during the rev- 
olution; and to avoid some danger consequent 
upon a cavalry charge, was compelled to resort 
to the ridiculous expedient of climbing up and 
coe | himself upon a lamp-post! After the 

lood-thirsty individuals had cantered away, Mr. 
Cox gave a little crow, spread his wings, and 
gracefully swooped to the pavement. 

—The marriage of Lady ANNE IsaBeLLa NoEL 
Krye Nokt, Lord Brron’s only grand-daughter, 
has just taken place in England. She is spoken 
of as a very attractive and accomplished lady. 
She is now Lady AnnE BLUNT. 


—Mr. Jzrrerson Davis is at present in Paris, 


and in snch precarious health that his recovery 
is looked upon as exceedingly doubtful. 








—Professor Joun W. Draper, of this city 
was the first to perceive that the invention of 
DAGUERRE could be applied to the taking of por- 
traits. He immediately submitted his thought 
to the test of experiment, and succeeded in pro- 
ducing portraits so excellent that they have not 
yet been surpassed. 

— Mr. Secretary Fish and Senator SumNER 
were in the United States Senate together eight- 
een years ago, and from that time to the present 
a been on terms of the most intimate friend- 
ship. 

—Cardinal Bonaparte, whose face is said 
much to resemble that of Epwin Boorg, is a 
very handsome man, and greatly admired by 
the fair sex of Rome. He is not more than 
forty, has a soldierly step and a regal bearing; 
his head is always bent forward, the full, level 
eyelids are never lifted, he rarely looks at any 
one, even when speaking to his brother Car- 
dinals, but you can see that the eyes are a rich 
dark brown. The Cardinal has almost a hook- 
nose; it is more than aquiline, and gives a Jew- 
ish cast to the physiognomy. He has the repu- 
tation of being a great ascetic; so much so that 
the good oid Pope blames him for the severity 
of his fasts. He is very retired and exclusive. 
Nevertheless, he does not eschew fine clothes 
nor elegance in all his surroundings. Neither 
does he avoid appearing at the entertainments 
of those who are prominent in the political, re- 
ligious, or social world. 

—The age? of FecuTeEr, the tragedian, who is 
coming to New York, is a curious one. He is 
of German extraction, French education, and 
English birth. When a child he was taken to 
France, and lived there until a few years since. 
He had artistic tastes, and at one time meant to 
be asculptor. He went on the stage, however, 
and became very successful. He spoke English 
tolerably, but with a strong French accent. Fi- 
nally, he essayed as “Hamlet,” playing it in a 
light wig, and has since been notably successful 
in the higher walks of the drama. At present 
he is the best actor in England. 

—-Mr. SEwarpD has built, in Auburn, since he 
became a resident of that town, one hundred and 
sixty dwelling-houses, all of which were sold, at 
a very moderate advance, to persons of moderate 
means. In each case Mr. 8. took bond and mort- 
gage for most of the purchase-money, and was 
never known to foreclose a mortgage or distress 
a creditor. 

—Dr. HowarpD RvussELL, who wrote some of 
the speeches recently delivered by the Prince 
or WALES, says it was ‘‘ doocid hard work,” the 
difficulty being to make them short enough for 
the young, man to remember. 

—Minister Motizy has been for some few 
days the guest of Caries Dickens. They and 
Wirzre CoLiins have been “admiring of the 
milingtery’’ at Chatham Garrison, and dining 
with the warriors. 

—Sir Henry Raw .rison distinctly maintains 
that he has found the site of Eden, and that the 
Babylonian documents now in England will give 
us the whole history which is recorded in Gen- 
esis from the time of ABRAHAM. The Garden 
of Eden, he asserts, is the primeval name of 
Babylon. 

—Mr. GREELEY has deemed it expedient to say 
that his business success in life is not entirely 
attributable to Mr. M‘ELRaTH, who is “an in- 
dustrious, temperate, frugal Christian gentle- 
man, without a vice or an expensive habit.’’ 
‘*Mr. GREELEY has never had his note lie over, 
nor known it to be offered for sale at a discount, 
and no one holds any of his paper (old or new) 
that is for sale on any terms. That he is not 
rich he attributes to the fact that he has held 
other ends paramount to amassing wealth: yet 
his means are sufficient for his needs.”’ 

—Mrs. General Garngs, whose history is one 
of the most romantic that has occurred on this 
continent, is petite and beautifully proportion- 
ed, with a rare elegance of facial contour. Her 
conversation is courteous, polished, witty, and 
abounds with discriminating observations on the 
many notable personages and events that have 
been interwoven with her career. She is a cheer- 
ee old lady. And charitable. With many dol- 

ars. 

—Mr. WiLu1AM Towns Ley, of Shelburne Falls, 
although only forty years of age, is enabled to 
have it said of himself that he has “‘swopped 
hosses’’ six hundred times—a most equineous 
barterer! 

—Dr. Rogzrs, of this city, is entitled to a “ per- 
sonal” for having stated in a lecture before the 
Academy of Medicine that the nearer people ap- 

roach a state of stripitude in their apparel, dur- 

ing the heat of the New York summers, the bet- 
ter their health will be. The prevailing custom 
of wrapping the body up in flannels and other 
thick and heavy materials was a great mistake. 
Perspiration should be encouraged in every way, 
and frequent ablutions, so as to keep free the 
pores of the skin, should by no means. be neg- 
lected. Another grand remedy for reducing the 
temperature of the blood was the profuse use 
of iced water as a drink. The doctor states his 
belief that if these theories were practically 
adopted an extensive diminution in the rates 
of mortality would be effected. 

—The C. B. Seymour Memorial Benefit is 
said to have yielded a net surplus of over two 
thousand dollars. This sum, together with the 
amount received on his life policy, leaves his 
estimable widow in very comfortable circum- 
stances, 

—Commend us to the enterprise of that man 
AppLeGaTE, of Jackson, Iowa, the man who is 
a professional prairie - breaker, and who, when 
he goeth forth to break, carries his home with 
him, family and all. He has built himself a 
comfortable house, so arranged that he can haul 
it from farm to farm, and in it he sleeps, cooks, 
and lives, 

—It was the Ducuess or NEWCASTLE, a writer 
of romances in the time of Cuartes II., who 
asked Bishop WriLkrxs (who had just announced 
his discovery of a world in the moon), how 
should she get there? ‘‘As the journey,” said 
she, ‘‘must needs be very long, there will not 
be any possibility of getting there without stop- 
ping on the way.” “Your grace,” replied the 
bishop, ‘‘can be at no loss for places to stop at, 
as you have built so many castles in the air.”’ 

—Commodore Nutt and Miss Minnie War- 
REN have in @ small way entered into the holy 
bonds of wedlock, and started, per rail, to enjoy 
the moon of honey at West Haven, Connecticut. 
They were assisted in the marriage ceremony 
by Mr. Toomas Tuums (SrrRatron) and Mrs. 

numB, Mrs. T. T. being a sister of the wife of 
the ‘ old salt,’’ Nurv. 
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Gold and Silver Embroidery. 
Havre given directions in the last Number but one for 
colored embroidery, we now furnish our readers instructions 
for gold and silver embroidery, which is worked very much 
easier from having a previous knowledge of satin stitch, from 
which it is principally distinguished by the material used. All 
the designs given for colored embroidery may be worked with 
gold and silver; Figs. 20, 24, and 25 may also be worked in 
satin stitch with silk or wool. It must be observed, however, 
that in working with gold and silver the design figures must al- 
ways be underlaid with paste- 
board. Gold and silver em- 
broidery is used for cushions, 
table-covers, album, Bible, 
and Prayer-book covers, altar, 
chancel, and chalice cloths, 
banners, uniforms, smoking- 
caps, slippers, etc. The em- 
broidery is worked in a frame 
on a foundation of velvet, 
cloth, satin, moiré antique, 
leather, silk, ete. For ar- 
ranging the frame and fas- 
tening the material in it see 
description under colored embroidery, Harper’s Bazar, 
No. 27. If it be necessary to work on a foundation longer 
than the frame, roll one 
end over one of the bars 
with a layer of soft paper 
or thin material between. 
In working on velvet or light silk mate- 
rials it is better to paste the material on 
linen before working, as the embroidery 
frays light stuffs. The design figures 
may also be drawn only on linen, which 
may be cut along the edges and set on 
the foundation in application so as to 
make the work raised; or some of the 
figures of the design may be worked di- 
rectly on the foundation, and others, 
which are more raised, may be worked 
on the linen and afterward sewed on. 














































Fig. 2.—Woopen SHUTTLE WITH 
TINSEL WOUND ON. 


Fig. 5.—KNIFE FOR CUTTING FIGURES FROM 
PASTEBOARD. 


Fig. 4.—Woopen RoLtier with TINSEL WOUND ON. 
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Fig. 7.—Fieurep Bu uton. 
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Fig. 8.—Puiarm Bottion. 
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Fig. 13.—Pxiars Gop or 
Sirver THReap. 
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Fig. 14.—Twistep GoLp or 
Sirver THREAD. 
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Fig. 6.—PasTrespoarp Lear BASTED ON FounpaATION. 
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Fig. 9.—Mawner oF workrne Diaconat Hacr- 
Poika Stircw witn Botwion. 





Fig. 19.—MANNER OF SEWING ON SPANGLES WITH DOUBLE 
Buttion Cuan. 


In order that the edges may be sharp, it is necessary to the 
beauty of the work that the figures should be worked over 
pasteboard which exactly corresponds to the form of the figures 
and is sewed on the foundation. If some parts of the work re- 
quire to be more in relief than others, give them in addition an un- P 
derlayer of knitting cotton. The material used for this embroidery 
consists of brilliant or burnished and mat or dead gold and silver 
bullion or cannetille of different sizes and designs ; brilliant gold and sil- 
ver thread, mat gold and silver twist, plain brilliant and figured mat 
gold and silver tinsel, gold and silver spangles of different sizes, and 








Fig. 16.—MAanvNER OF WORKING BACKWARD AND ForwarD 
with TixseL.—[See Pansy Leaf in Fig. 20.] 


yellow and white sewing silk. The first is used for gold and the latter 
for silver embroidery. The mat and brilliant materials serve for shad- 
ing the figures, as the brilliant appears lighter than the mat. Work 
principally in straight, diagonal, and interwoven satin stitch, drawing 
the thread tight for each stitch. On the outer edge of the figures never 
work through the pasteboard and material both, 
but stick the needle in and out through the material 
only, and close to the edge of the pasteboard. All 
the stitches must lie close together, but not too 
cloge, lest one should lie over another and spoil the 


Fig. 11.—MANNER OF FILLING IN Pansy wiTH 
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Fig. 21.—MAnner oF workinc Rose Lear 
wits Gotp or Sitver Tareap my DiaconaL 


Sarin Srrrcu.—[See Fig. 20.] Satin Srircu.—[See Fig. 20.] 
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Fig. 1.—Srietro. 













Fig. 3.—Mertav PoLisHER FOR SMOOTHING THE 
: EMBROIDERED EpGEs. 





Fig. 10,—Manwer OF MAKING STEM WITH TWISTED BuLLioy. 


Butiion 1x Straicut Satin Sritcu.—[See Fig. 20.] 


Fig. 12.—MAnyer OF FILLING IN Rose witn BuLtion in STRAIGHT AND DIAGonaL 
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evenness of the design. If, however, any unevenness @ 

it must be pressed down with the fingers ; but the needle must 

never be used, as the material is easily injured. In working, 

the gold and silver diagonal satin stitch must be less diagonal 
than when working with silk. Figs. 1-5 show a few simple in- 
struments which are required for this kind of embroidery. 

‘Tue INSTRUMENTS AND MANNER OF USING THEM. Fig, 1.— 
Tue Stitetro. This consists of a coarse needle which is fas- 
tened in an ordinary crochet handle. It is needed for every 
stitch, as it is always stuck perpendicularly from above under- 
neath at the same point in which the working needle is stuck 
from underneath above. This renders the needle easier to put 
through, and gives a regular outline to the figures, as the place 
is always designated from the upper side of the work in which 
the following stitch is to be taken. 
If it be necessary to put the nee- 
dle through both pasteboard and 
material it is better to use the 
stiletto, even when the needle is 
put through from the upper side 
toward the under. 

Fig. 2.—WoopEN SHUTTLE IN- 
TERLINED WITH LEAD FOR WIND- 
ING THE TrnsEL. ‘The lead interlining makes the wood 
heavy and prevents more of the easily broken tinsel being 
rolled off at once 
than is necessary 
for a few stitches. 

Fig. 3.—MeEtTAau 
POLISHER FOR 
\ SMOOTHING THE 

EMBROIDERED 
Epces. In sewing on bullion it ! 
often happens that it is some- a 


what pulled out at the ends, or Nil 


has been taken too long for the 
Fig. 17.—MANNER OF SEWING ON 


stitch. In this case press the 
bar, which must have no sharp 

GoLp or Sirver THREAD As 
FounDaATION. 
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edge, closely along the outer 
edges with the wide end, by 
which means they will be made 
even. 
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Fig. 18.—MAnNER OF SEWING ON SPANGLES WITH SINGLE 
Butzion Cuan. 


Fig. 4.—Woopen Rotter ror winpinc Goip Anp SILVER 
Tureav. This roller is furnished with a handle on one end. 
This handle is three-cornered, so that.the roll shall not slide 
further than desired when working with the thread wound on 
it. The other end is forked, and the end of the double wound 
thread is ran through the opening, so that no more than is needed for 
a few layers shall be unwound at once. Instead of this roller a piece 
of pasteboard may be used for winding up the thread, in which case a 
slit must be made in one end through which to run the thread. 

Fig. 5.—Kn1re FOR CUTTING THE PasTeBoARD DesiGNn Figures. 





Fig. 15.—MANNER OF WORKING BACKWARD AND FoRWARD wITH 
Gop or Sitver Tureap.—{See Pansy Leaf in Fig. 20.] 


The pointed edge is sharp. 
in a wooden handle. 
MANNER OF CUTTING THE DesicN Ficures out or PasTeBoARD 
AND FASTENING THEM ON THE FounDAtTion,—Draw the outlines and 
the lines which separate the single parts of each design figure on paste- 
board, and cut with a knife, such as shown by 
Fig. 5, or with a sharp_penknife, first along the 
outer edges, after which cut along the inner lines 
through which the needle is to be put when work- 
ing the figures. ‘These lines may be somewhat 
widened by cutting the edges slightly before fas- 
tening the pasteboard to the foundation. If sev- 


The knife is sickle-shaped and fastened 





Fig. 22.—MAnnER OF WORKING Rosr Lear 
FILLED IN WITH Butiion.—[See Fig. 20.] 
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eral figures of the same size and shape are to be cut, lay several 
layers of pasteboard together and fasten them so that they shall 
not slide apart by running strips of card-paper through a number 
of slits which have been made through all the layers. 
The ends of the strips are bent down on the upper 
and under layers. For gold embroidery color the 
pasteboard with saffron so that the white shall 
not show through between the stitches. Havy- 
ing cut out all the figures of the design 
arrange them on the foundation, which 
has previously been stretched in the 
frame, and on which the outlines 
of the design have been drawn. 
In arranging them fasten the 
outer edges of each figure 
with a few stitches, and then 
take a few stitches in the 
middle (see Fig. 6). The 
stiletto is also used in 
arranging these pieces. 
Do not begin to em- 
broider until all the 
design figures are 
arranged. 
MATERIALS 
usED.—The bul- 
lion, Figs. 7 and 
8, is. of spiral- 
ly wound gold 
or silver wire ; 
for the sake 
of distinctness 
the ends are 
slightly drawn 
out in theillus- ee SNe 
tration. The ; Witness, Sei atin! 
bullion is nev- hbes i 
er run through 
the stuff, but 
is cut in single 
pieces of dif- 
ferent lengths 
strung on dou- 
ble waxed silk 
thread and 
sewed on. If 
it be desired to 
work diagonal 
or straight satin 
stitch with the 
bullion, sew on the 
pieces singly, fol- 
lowing the design. 
Care must be taken 
to cut just enough for 
each stitch. If the ey 
be not sufficiently prac- 
ticed it is advisable to take 
enough on the needle for 
each separate stitch, and then 
to measure whether the length 
corresponds to that of the stitch 
to be worked. If the stitches ar 
very long they must be fastened with 
cross stitches of very fine silk, which 
must, however, be concealed as much as 
possible (see Fig. 11). If it be desired to 
shade any part of the figure, take up two pieces 
for each stitch, one of mat and one of brilliant bull- 
ion, which must be of different lengths for each stitch, 
so that the transition from dark to light shall not be too ab- 
rupt. Working satin stitch in bullion is called filling up with bull- 
ion. The bullion serves also for sewing on spangles, as is described 
below; it may also be sewed on for the veins of leaves so as to im- . 
itate diagonal half-polka stitch. or this string the ends of bullion Fig. 20.—Drsien ror Sora Cusnion 1x Gotp or SILVER 
singly on the needle, and sew them on like diagonal half-polka Emprorpery.—[See Figs. 6, 15, 16, 18, 19, and 21-23. ] 
stitch. On Fig.) 
the point where 
the needle is next 
to be put through 
the foundation is 
designated by a °. 
Fig. 10 shows an- 
other manner of 
working a stem 
with bullion. For 
this string a suf- 
ficient number of 
pieces of bullion : Bh ’ ay, 3 a» 
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the thread thus 
formed to corre- deal fe 
spond to the WORKING CALY 
length of the vein —Borver For TABLE-Cover, 

or stem which 1s x Gotp or SILveR EMBROIDER 

to be worked. 


Fig. 28.—MANNER OF val 


IN GOLD or SILVER EMBROIDERY. 


Fig. 26.—F.Lower with Appiication Catyx 1n Goip Fig. 28. —MANNER OF workina Rose- 
Sttver Emproiwery.—{See Figs. 27 and 28.] ; A 


[See Fig. 20.] 


as it is not twisted, it is only nece 


Fig. 24.—Boxrprer For Tasite-Cover, ALTAR-CLOTH, ETC., 


Then stick the needle through the material a short distance 
from the place where it was drawn out, and twist the bullion 
loop thus formed in such a manner as to form close windings. 
For fastening these first run the thread through the upper 
ing and make a cross stitch. 
place where the next stitch for fastening the loop 
must be taken is designated by a +. 
down each of the windings with a cross 
stitch in the direction required by the de- 
sign; the cross on Fig, 10 shows the 
point through which the needle must 
be run for the following stitch. 
In single parts of a design figure 
sew on the bullion in the man- 
ner of little scales lying over 
each other. F 
the pieces of bullion sin- 
gly on a thread, and 
put the 


On Fig. 10 the 


Then sew 


r this run 


needie 
through again at 
a short distance 
from the point 
through which 
it was drawn 
out, so that the 
bullion shall 
stand up in 
little scallops. 
A section of 
the rose on 
Fig. 12 is fill- 
ed with such 
scales, the 
point through 
which the 
needle must 
be run in in 
order to form 
thenext scale 
is designated 
bya x. Be- 
sides this, 
bullion, espe- 
cially when 
heavy, may 
serve as the 
edge of a de- 
sign figure, in 
which case it is 
sewed on like a 
cord with minute 
cross stitches of 
silk (see Fig. 24). 
The gold and sil- 


ver thread, Figs. 13 
and 14, is used 

silk in straight, bi 
interwoven 
In order to thread the twist- 
ed gold and silver thread un- 
wind an end about an inch and 
a quarter, then loosen the metal 
covering from each part and thread 
only with the silk threads now visi- 
When this is done push the nee- 
dle about a fifth of an inch on the gold 
thread, then stick the point several times 
through the silk threads as if taking a stitch in 
hemming, and slide the windings of the silk thread 
back over the eye of the needle on the gold or silver 
The windings pushed back on the thread pre- 
Plain gold and silver thr 


like 
and 


satin stitch. 
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In working the gold and 
silver thread the needle must be put as straight as possible through 


If this should, how- 
ever, happen, and 
it is sometimes 
unavoidable, the 
thread must be 
fastened and the 
injured part cut 
out, after which 
the thread must 
be tied on again 
with a knot on the 
under side. In or- 
der to use less még 
terial the gold and 
silver thread may 
be sewed on the 
design figures. To 
work in this man- 
ner the under layer 
of pasteboard must 
be very heavy (see 


Fig. 27.—MANNER OF WORKING FLOWERS WITH 
Application Catyx.—[See Fig. 26.] 
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Fig. 15), and the thread is always run straight, 
like straight satin stitch, For this wind the 
double thread on a roller like that shown by 
Fig. 4; run the end through the opening and 
fasten it with a few stitches on one side of the 
design figure. ‘Then lay the double threads 
backward and forward from one edge to the 
other so that the single threads shall lie close 
and even, and fasten each layer of the double 
thread on the outer edge of the figure with a 
cross stitch, which must show as little as possi- 
ble. The first layer of thread must entirely cover 
the beginning of the thread. On Fig. 15 the 
point through which the needle must be put for 
the next stitch is designated by a*. In laying 
the thread backward and forward always take 
hold of the roller, and draw the thread as much 
as possible. Fig. 17 shows another manner of 
sewing on gold and silver threads in such a way 
that the layers of thread form a filling, which is 
much used as a foundation. For this sew the 
double threads on in regular rows, and with 
stitches at regular distances, and stick the nee- 
die through both pasteboard and material. ‘The 
stitches must alternate in the single rows. Or- 
dinarily, in working in this manner, make three 
or four rows with twisted thread and a corre- 
sponding number with brilliant thread, so as to 
form a striped design. 

The very narrow tinsel (see Fig. 2) may be 
used by sewing it on like the gold and silver 
threads, only the layers must not lie beside each 

- other, but each succeeding one must lie some- 
what over the preceding, so that one layer al- 
ways covers the stitch with which the former one 
was sewed down. On Fig. 16, which shows the 
er of the leaf covered with tinsel, a point 
is made beside the layer next the last in order 
to show the cross stitch by which the layers are 
sewed down, ‘The point shows the place where 
the needle must be stuck in for the cross stitch 
which fastens the last layer. Run this tinsel, 
which is wound on a shuttle like that in Fig. 2, 
from one edge to the other, drawing it very care- 
fully lest it break, Should this happen cut it 
off very near the last stitch and begin again with 
the. tinsel at the same point. The beginning 
must entirely cover the end left over. 

Gold and silver spangles (see Figs. 18 and 19) 
are much used for borders, edging design fig- 
ures, and veins, and are sewed on with pieces 
of bullion. In working veins spangles of differ- 
ent sizes are generally used. Begin on the up- 
per end of the vein with the smallest spangle, 
and sew them on graduating from that to the 
largest. These must always lie half over each 
other, so that each covers the cleft in the pre- 
ceding spangle. ‘Fig. 18 shows the manner of 
sewing on spangles with a simple bullion chain. 
For this string a spangle, a piece of bullion, and 
a spangle on a double waxed silk thread, and 
stick the needle from above underneath perpen- 
dicularly through the first spangle and through 
the material; the s 7 must be put in their 
proper positions wi stiletto, Then put the 
needle again from underneath up pals 1 the 
stuff, and at a distance from the last spangle cor- 
responding to half the diameter of a spangle ; 
then string on one spangle and one piece of bull- 
ion, and run the needle through the opening of 
the spangle last sewed on. The piece of bullion 
must be cut long enongh to lie flat on the span- 
gle. Fig. 19 shows the manner of sewing on 
spangles with a double bullion chain. Begin 
here also with two spangles separated by a short 
piece of bullion, fasten these as already described, 
stick the needle from underneath up through the 
stuff, string on a spangle and a longer piece of 
bullion, and run the needle again throngh the 
opening of the first spangle. As shown by Fig. 
19, a spangle and a _— of bullion must be 
strung alternately on needle, and the needle 
then stuck into the opening of the spangle before 
the last sewed on, in arranging which the piece 
of bullion which fastens the spangle last sewed 
on must lie above the needle. In Fig. 19, in 
order to make it more distinct, the stitch before 
the last, for finishing which the needle must have 
been stuck in at the point, is shown curled 
around, pat ayer before _ last not yet 
pressed down. e X designates the point where 
the needle is brought out for the last stitch. 
The spangles may also be sewed on with bullion 
in such a manner that the bullion shall form a 
loop; for this string on a spangle and a piece 
of bullion, and run the needle back again through 
the spangle ; see the middle point of the pansy 
on Fig. 20, which gives a design for a sofa-pil- 
low in gold or silyer embroidery. 

ent Designs For GoLp anv SILVER 
Esprorvery, AND THE MANNER OF WORKING 
THEM.—Fig. 20 gives a design in gold or silver 
em’ , the details ety are found on the 
single figures. is design is especiall 
for sofa-cushions, album-covers, and the like, 
and, as already mentioned, may also be worked 
in satin stitch with silk or wool. It consists of 


the patterns above given, and then sewed on the 
foundation. ‘The roses are worked with mat 
and ‘brilliant bullion, and with twisted gold 
thread. Fig. 12 shows the manner of working 
the rose. First raise a portion of the design 
with knitting cotton in the same manner as if for 
working satin stitch. Then fill the three upper 
leaves of the rose with bullion, the middle one 


the needle through the point on Fig. 12. The 
inner iargest leaves of the rose are partly under- 
laid og ogy fill them with mat and brilliant 
bullion in diagonal stitches, beginning in the 
middle between the two leaves. Another pat- 
tefn of bullion may be used for this, so that the 
leaves shall differ from each other still more. 
The brilliant bullion must come on the part of 


the leaf which was underlaid. For the follow- 











ing stitch with two pieces of bullion put the nee- 
dle through the point designated by an arrow. 
Having finished both leaves sew each stitch down 
with silk in the manner shown by the illustra- 
tion. The large side leaves are filled with mat 
and brilliant bullion worked flat, and the under 
leaves with twisted gold thread worked in diag- 
onal satin stitch, for which begin each leaf on 
the point. The middle part of the rose is filled 
with several rows of scales (see illustration). 

The rose-buds are worked similarly to the 
roses, but they are not shaded; the middle part 
is also worked with gold or silver thread in inter- 
woven satin.stitch. The point where the needle 
with the brilliant thread must be stuck in for the 
next stitch is marked on Fig. 23 by + ; the point 
for the next stitch over the cotton underlayer 
with an arrow; and the point for the next satin 
stitch of the upper side leaf with x; and that 
for the next satin stitch of the under side leaf 
with *. 

The rose leaves, which are worked in two 
halves, are filled partly with mat and brilliant 
bullion, sewed on with diagonal stitches, and 
partly with diagonal satin stitch with mat and 
brilliant gold or silver thread, always making 
one-half of the leaf brilliant and the other mat. 
Begin each leaf on the point, and work each 
stitch from the vein of the leaf toward the onter 
edge, as shown by Figs. 21 and 22, on which the 
point through which the needle must next be 
put is marked with *. On the projecting points 
of the leaves, however, work the stitches in the 
opposite direction; that is, from left to right, and 
from underneath upward. On Fig. 21 the point 
at which the needle must be brought out for 
such a stitch is marked with an arrow, and the 
point through which it must be put in again is 
designated by X. Work the veins of the leaves 
with spangles and bullion in the manner shown 
by Figs. 18 or 19, always, however, in connection 
with the stem, 

The flower leaves of the pansies are filled in 
with bullion sewed on straight, the two upper 
leaflets with brilliant and the under one with 
mat bullion, On Fig. 11 the place where the 
needle must be put through for the next stitch 
is designated by a *. Having completed the 
leaves sew each piece of the bullion with silk in 
the manner shown by Fig. 11, where the last 
stitch is left loose, and the point for the next is 
designated by a x. In order to form the mid- 
die point of the pansies string on a spangle and 
a piece of bullion, and run the needle back again 
through the opening in the spangle, by which 
means the bullion forms a loop which prevents 
the spangle from coming off. ‘The leaves of the 
violets are worked either as in the original, partly 
with tinsel and partly with gold and silver thread 
(see Figs. 15 and 16), or they may be filled with 
bullion, and worked with gold or silver thread. 
The upper and under end of each leaf is worked 
over the entire width of the pasteboard founda- 
tion, but between the ends work each leaf in two 
halves, the one with brilliant and the other with 
mat material. Work-the veins from Figs. 9 and 
10. The pansy buds and little leaves of the de- 
sign can be worked from Fig. 20; the little 
stitches (thorns) at each side of the rose stems 
are worked with fine gold or silver threads. 
Having completed the embroidery dampen the 
under side with dissolved gum-arabic, and do not 
take the embroidery out of the frame until it is 
dry. Be very careful not to stretch or fray it in 
removing it from the frame. 

Figs. 24 and 25.—Two borders for ornament- 
ing table-covers, altsr-cloths, etc. The border, 
Fig. 24, is worked in straight satin stitch with 
twisted gold or silver thread, and with bullion, 
which is sewed on so as to form little scales. 
The place through which the needle must be put 
for the following stitch is designated by *. The 
under edge is bordered with coarse bullion, which 
is sewed down with cross stitches of silk. The 
place for the next cross stitch is designated by 
x. In case this border is worked with silk or 
wool work several rows of knots instead of the 
scales, and instead of pasteboard underlay it with 
cotton or wool, 

The border, Fig. 25, is worked with twisted 
gold or silver thread in diagonal and straight 
satin stitch, and with the leaves divided. Be- 
tween the leaves, as veins, sew on spangles with 
a single thread of bullion (see Fig. 18). 

Figs. 26-28.—Flower with application calyx, 
for cushions, etc. The leaves are filled in straight 
satin stitch with mat bullion, but the veins are 
made of another pattern of bullion, which is 
sewed on like a cord. The calyx is worked on 
linen with brilliant bullion, ornamented with lit- 
tle rounded spangles edged with mat bullion, and 
is finished with an edge of coarse bullion on the 
front. Cut the calyx out of linen along the out- 
line, and sew it, excepting the front edge, on the 
foundation in such a manner that the calyx stands 
out in relief; the seam is covered with bullion 
like that on the front edge of the calyx. Each 
stamen is formed of a piece of the same bullion, 
at the end of which is fastened a loop of fine 
bullion or frisure. Fig. 27 shows the manner of 
working the leaves and stamens. The X shows 
the point through which the needle must be put 
for the next satin stitch, and the * the place 
through which it must be put for the next stitch, 
which serves to fasten down the vein of the leaf. 
Having completed the leaves work the stamens ; 
for each of these take a piece of the coarse bull- 
ion of the requisite length, and then a somewhat 
shorter piece of fine bullion, on the needle; run 
the needle back through the coarse bullion, and 
through the same point in the material through 
which it was brought out before taking on the 
bullion. ‘This place is designated by + on Fig. 
27. Each stamen is by this means fastened only 
on the under end. The two black points on 
Fig. 27 show the places through which the nee- 
dle must be brought out for the next stamen. 
The calyx is made from Fig. 28, and then sewed 
on in application. 





IRENE’S WORD. 


ao Mr. Chevening died insolvent there 

was nothing left for Irene but to earn her 
own livelihood. And how? ‘This is the question 
which has confronted many a woman, like the 
iron, inexorable face of Fate, pushing her to the 
wall on one side, and on the other firing all the 
latent energy and resources of her being. With 
a mother who had whined all her life in elegant 
hypochondria on her luxurious couch, and a sis- 
ter not in her teens, this, to Irene, was an affair 
that made caviling a sin; so she turned her hand 
to the first thing in her way. She knew mu- 
sic; she would be a music-teacher—a profession 
both elegant and lucrative. But, alas! she soon 
found that her superficial knowledge of the art 
was not equal to this great crisis; no sophisms 
could gloss over the fact, before her conscience, 
that she was accepting payment for half-services, 
So she dropped music. Still, there was drawing 
and French left to her. She had made some 
pretty sketches at school; the master had said 
she possessed a talent; but then, ever since, it 
had been lying by in its napkin, and had grown 
rusty and of none effect; and as to French, 
though she had translated scores of novels be- 
side her mother’s couch, there it ended. In 
brief, it took her but a short time to learn that 
a fashionable education hardly contained the el- 
ements for a hand to hand conflict with necessity. 

In the mean time she had parted with her or- 
naments and the less substantial portions of her 
wardrobe, piece by piece, to mend the fire, to 
spread the table, to pay the rent. And it was 
only then that Madame Frill, of fashionable no- 
toriety, advertised for a sewing-girl. 

** At least I can sew,” thought Irene; ‘‘ there 
can be no possible doubt about that.” And thus 
it happened that before the week’s end Irene was 
installed in Madame’s spacious saloon, lost amidst 
a crowd of others under the severe eye of Madame 
and her chief assistants. 

So she sewed, stitch after stitch, in a dreary 
monotony ; flounce and ruffle and puff and sash ; 
wedding-gowns and widows’ weeds; gowns that 
would shiver and thrill with the pulses of their 
wearers ; gowns that were to rustle through the 
prankish German. Sitting there, with the click 
of innumerable needles, and the stir of webs of 
silk and stuffs, oppressing the silence, only va- 
ried by questions regarding the business in hand, 
or orders from the head—so, sitting there, she 
used to make little histories for the wearers of 
these bewitching garments. This silver tissue, 
embroidered with violets, should float like a 
cloud about some stately dark-eyed beauty with 
Spanish blood in her blue veins; this tawny sat- 
in, with its flounces of Brussels lace, belonged, 
doubtless, to the wife of some magnate, some 
millionaire, who would put it on with a sigh, 
thinking that no purple and fine linen became 
her now as those simple garments worn in the 
far-off country of youth; then, this sable crape 
would grow rusty with tears, perhaps; this bri- 
dal satin—ah! what if it were her own, what if 
one of those haughty souls who loved her in her 

perity should stoop from his place and ask 
er to stand beside him! Had she not the same 
soul, the same intellect, the same face and bear- 
ing that they had once deemed worthy to hand 
down the name ; to grace the hearth and table? 
Wherein did she differ from the Irene Cheven- 
ing, who rode in her carriage and sat among 
the princes of the land, receiving their homage ? 
Why was it that those to whom her smile was 
once a benison now turned away their eyes from 
beholding her, as if she were a thing of evil? 
Was it more vile to labor with her hands than 
to starve and beg? Or was it some taint in the 
Chevening blood that had brought her to this 
? 

It was one afternoon, however, that, walking 
home in a ‘‘mournful muse” from her day's 
work, she met Gilbert Murray face to face, and 
paused with a sudden thrill of pleasure, while he 
put out his hands in the old cordial way, and 


said : 

** Miss Chevening, I’m just off shipboard from 
Calcutta, and, truth to tell, I was just thinking 
of you.” 

**Thank you,” she returned, and then hesi- 
tated, trembling from head to foot; if he was 
just home from Calcutta then he could not 
know of the downfall of the house of Chevening. 
Should she tell him? and see this warm, ad- 
miring gaze freeze into a stony indifference ? 

‘*May I turn and walk home with you?” he 
persisted, not relinquishing her hand in the 
growing dusk. 

** It would be better not,” she answered, freez- 
ing ever so little herself in advance. ‘‘ Papa is 
dead, you know; and we live in lodgings. It 
would give you bad dreams to go there.” 

‘*T’m sorry,” he said, softly, pressing the lit- 
tle work-a-day hand inhis. ‘‘I don’t know how 
many times I’ve dreamed of dreadful dangers 
out there, by fire and water and evil spirits, and 
it was always you who came and broke the spell. 
Once a native aimed a poisoned arrow at me, 
and you stepped between and fell dead in my 
arms. Do you think I shall mind bad dreams 
after that ?” 

Irene drew a long sigh of relief. He had 
known, then, all along, and this regard was not 
a phantom of the old days come to mock and 
gibe at her. 

And so they walked home together through 
the thinning streets—the longest way, because 
that is often so much too short; and then he left 
her at her own door and went back into the 
world where she had once shone. 

But it did not end here. Perhaps it would 
have been better for her if it had ended here; 
there would have been one heartache more, a 
sigh of disappointm®nt, and a falling back into 
the old sunless places; but then it would have 
saved her many a sorer wound, many a fiercer 
struggle and despair. 








But somehow, after this, life looked less cloudy 
than before ; there was a zest in every occasion ; 
with every stitch she took some sweet thought 
followed, was sewed into the fabric, and made it 
precious. So she left off romancing about oth- 
ers, and fell to speculating over her own pros- 
pects, and labor became light, because love 
y mes it, and even proverty was not so 

eadful but it could be infiltrated. and disguised 
by love. And thus she dreamed over her work 
and forgot that it was toil; and then when the 
day shut down, she put on hat and shawl, and 
perhaps she met him at the street corner, and 
there was a long walk before her, leaning upon 
his arm, sheltered by his presence, refreshed b 
his voice; or else she missed him, and the wal 
was hers all the same, and the lonesome even- 
ing without him. But sometimes he was there 
before her, with fruit for Mrs. Chevening, or 
flowers for Irene—flowers which were rare as 
jewels to her now. Sometimes, too, she had a 
holiday, and he brought his horses, and together 
they galloped into the country, and found out 
unfrequented routes where wild birds built and 
sang, and there they spread their table among 
the ferns and grasses, and drank from the spring 
that bubbled beside, and tasted the wild honey 
ofadventure. Or else they took the wings of 
the wind and went down the harbor - mouth, 
and swung on the lazy tide, and watched the 
white fog creep down upon the coast like a 
stealthy ghost and blot out the fishing boats, and 
the gundalows laden with hay from the salt 
marshes, leaving nothing of the city but an out- 
line of spire and chimney hanging like a mirage 
upon the horizon. These holidays were rare 
and memorable events ; they gave a new impetus 
to her life: this world that fad suffered eclipse 
was slowly emerging into the crystalline dawn, 
where one star shone large and unwavering; 
would its orbit stretch away beyond her utmost 
reach, some day? Now, there were times when 
she could hardly keep down the happy thoughts 
that struggled to escape in song from her lips: 
they were like a fountain, perpetually swollen 
from its source, and ready at any bidding to 
burst forth in a rapture of delight. Hawthorne 
somewhere says that if you set yourself to seek 
happiness it is apt to elude you and lead you a 
wild-goose chase; but Irene had simply gone 
about her business without expecting any such 
accident, and happiness, unbidden, had come 
like a bird to perch upon her hand; but then, 
too, like a bird, it might take to its wings one 
day and leave her alone. Yet this possibility 
hardly occurred to her then. The first time in 
which it entered ever so remotely into her cal- 
culations was on an afternoon of early summer. 
There had been a shower during the day, and 
the pavements were yet wet and slippery, and as 
she hurried along, late from her work, her foot 
turned under her in the act of crossing a street, 
and before she could raise herself a team of gay 
young men dashed past and crushed her arm be- 
neath its wheels. She did not faint nor cry out 
at that first aching gasp, but a sort of numbness 
took possession of her—a feeling that nothing 
signified, for in the half-averted of the per- 
son who guided the horses she had recognized 
her lover. 

“* Half-seas over, every man of them,” said a 
dray-man standing near. ‘‘ Half-seas over, ev- 
ery man of them, and the authorities ought to 
see to it—a-driving helter-skelter over a body.” 

And then she saw a kind, manly face bending 
over her, and her eyes grew dim, and something 
rung in her ears like a great gong, and then there 
was an end of every thing. 

When she came to herself again the kind face 
was still near her, and she lay quiet for some 
moments, with her eyes wide open and regarding 
him. There was a charm about the face, surely, 
with its sparkling blue eyes, its healthy com- 
plexion, its yellow mustache, and a certain ra- 
diation of goodness from the soul within. It 
was a face to believe in, to stake your all upon. 

‘They ran over me,” she said then, with ef- 
fort, “‘those young men in the carriage. Did 
you see them? Did you know them?” 

**T had hardly a glimpse of any of them, they 
went so like the wind,” he returned. ‘‘I don't 
think they saw you, or knew any thing had hap- 

ned.” 


‘* Were they—that man said they were—that 
something was wrong with them. It wasn't so, 
was it?” 

“I’m afraid it was.” And then she turned 
her face to the wall and groaned, and asked to 
be taken home. 

** Was it so with all of them?” she asked, on 
the way home, returning to the subject. 

‘* Perhaps not,” he said, thinking to quiet her. 
‘¢ Perhaps it was only the one who held the reins. 
Is the pain very bad still ?” 

**Oh, very ‘tel !” she answered, hardly re- 
membering that she was hurt just then. ‘‘ It was 
the car of Juggernaut, wasn’t it ?” trying to seem 


natural. ‘‘One can estimate what his worship 
must have been like. You have been very good 
to me, Sir.” 


“Thank you; I should /ike to be good to you. 
I shall come so often that you will grow tired of 
me.” 

**Oh no,” said Irene; ‘‘I am so desolate—it 
will be a kindness,” 

Gilbert Murray did not come to Irene either 
on that night or the next. In fact, it was not 
till the third day that he came, not having heard 
of her accident, and being detained by a matter 
of business, he said. But he was all devotion 
when he did come; nothing was too good for 
her; he would bear the pain himself, if that 
might be. And now that she was unable to work, 
perhaps she would marry? But Irene shook her 
head, regarding him with grave attention. Might 
she not have been mistaken concerning the lnck- 
less driver of that gay team? Was it not simply 
a likeness ? 

“Turn your head a little on one side, Gilbert,” 
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she said, touching his chin; ‘‘there,” dropping 
her hand with a sigh. ‘‘Did you drive this 


? 
‘* Why do you ask, dear?” coloring faintly. 
“Tt’s a natural question, isn’t it? You often 
do drive.” She couldn't tell her lover, in so 
many words, that some one in a half-intoxicated 
state had driven over her, and ask if it was him- 
self: she must arrive at the truth some other 


way. 

uy haven't driven but once this week,” he an- 
swered her. ‘‘Thursday—” 

‘“‘Thursday? Why, it rained, Gilbert.” 

*¢ Yes, there was a shower; but a party of us 
went out to Stour to see the new mills there.” 

‘*T’'ve heard that Stour is a charming place,” 
she said, with animation. Certainly there could 
be no harm in going to Stour to look at the mills. 
Besides, Stour was in another direction than that 
from which those gay young men were driving 
when they overtook her. This seemed conclusive ; 
she could afford to be light-hearted now. 

** Yes,” he agreed; ‘‘ quite charming; Bruce 
owns & site out there.” 

“Bruce! Was he of your party ?” 

** Certainly ; we went in his carriage.” 

“Oh, Gilbert!” 

‘* Why, what do you know of him?” observ- 
ing her keenly. 

**Oh, Gilbert, don't drive in his carriage, 
don’t go even to Stour with him; why, I have 
seen him reel in a ball-room!” 

‘* Virginia reel ?” laughed Gilbert. 

**Don’t make light of it, dear. I have seen 
him stagger out of the supper-room at Mrs. Van 
Guard's and tell her ‘she had the honor of know- 
ing his brother.’ Oh, I should have died if he 
had been any thing to me!” 

“There, there; you are working yourself into 
a fever. What's Bruce to you or me?” 

‘*Nothing, thank goodness; but somebody 
aches and suffers for him, I suppose—a mother, 
or sister, or somebody.” 

‘*What should you do if he were your lover, 
Irene ?” 

‘* He might choose between his glass and me.” 

** And no mitigating circumstances ?” 

“There could be none.” 

“You are a little hard on the poor fellow. 
Supposing he loved you with all his heart, but 

an unconquerable tendency to—stag- 
ger—let us say, putting it lightly ?” 

“*T don’t think I could endure to divide his 
affection ;” and after that they passed on to 
other topics, and when at last he kissed her 
good-night her faith in him was so thoroughly 
re-established that she could have fallen on her 
knees and begged his forgiveness for the suspi- 
cion: So easily does one believe that which it 
is one’s pleasure and choice to believe. It was 
all a mistake, that suspicion of hers; it was the 
fact of Gilbert being so impressed on her mind, 
so photographed on her consciousness, that 
caused her to find a resemblance in others. 
And so, lying helplessly upon -her ‘couch, her 
thoughts drifted away from the torturing dream, 
and she busied herself with hopes of early re- 
covery, and fears lest Madame Frill should sup- 
ply her place first. And then, too, it was al- 
most a pleasure to be ill, if one could be sure of 
Gilbert's presence; if fruits and flowers, and 
smiles pet tender endearments were to be her 
constant portion, whiling away the tedious hours 
and dissipating unwholesome thoughts. And the 
kindly surgeon did not forget her, bringing his 
sparkling blue eyes into the dull room like a 
blaze of sunlight; and he sometimes lingered so 
long that Irene began to suspect patients were 
not plenty. Sometimes, too, when one of her 
visitors had followed on the footsteps of the 
other, little Lettice would find a bank-bill crum- 
pled up among the work and litter on the table, 
or marking the place in a favorite book, a cir- 
cumstance very acceptable and very comfortable 
to this unfortunate family ; and Irene would say : 

**Dear Gilbert; how kind and thoughtful he 
is! Well, when [ am up and at work again I 
will make it even with him;” for the old Chev- 
ening blood had a horror of such obligations, 
even to its nearest and dearest; and it never oc- 
curred to Irene as strange that these donations 
should make their appearance only after the 
visits of both Gilbert Murray the lover and 
Gervase Drexel the surgeon. Once, indeed, 
she had it on her tongue’s end to thank Gilbert, 
but some accident turned the thonght aside. 

One day, while Dr. Gervase Drexel readjusted 
the splinters and bandages, he took the liberty 
of saying to her, ‘‘ You have a hard life of it at 
best, without this wound. You ought to marry 
some one who loves you,” and then he dropped 
a bandage and bungled as he had never done 


“* Yes,” she said, ‘‘ but there is my mother and 
Lettice; think what a burden to carry one’s hus- 
band in place of a dower.” 

‘* Not if he loved you,” he said, and the color 
came over his face faintly, like a pink shadow, 
and nothing more. 

‘* But it makes one hesitate, you know; and 
then Gilbert is almost a husband to me.” 

“Yes; but a brother is a little different. By- 
and-by he will be having a wife of his own ;” and 
Irene, smiling broadly that Dr. Drexel should 
mistake Gilbert for her brother, recalled the fact 
that they had never met there together; while 
the Doctor paused, holding her slender arm in 
his broad palm, and added, 

‘* As for me, the mother and sister of—of my 
wife will be as dear to me as my own. Or is it 
that yon can not love?” and he replaced the arm 
in its sling, very slowly and tenderly, leaning to- 
ward her with his eyes like two blue flames de- 
vouring her; but Irene had heard a footstep on 
the stair and was listening to another than Dr. 
Drexel—to Gilbert speaking to little Lettice on 
the landing. 

‘*Oh no,” she said, not staying to ponder his 
meaning, “it is not that I can not love—oh no. 





You shall see. Here is Gilbert now. Come in. 
Gilbert dear, here is my good Dr. Drexel; I 
want to thank him for me;” and then the 
good  Sesthad stood up blindly, not knowing what 
he did, and sat down again as Ly 5 for 
in the tall, dark-mustachioed young man, with the 
Greek profile, smiling so graciously before him, 
Dr. Drexel had recognized the person whose 
carriage had crushed the arm of Irene. 

‘* To think that you should have Gil- 
bert to be m: , Doctor,” said Irene, a lit- 
tle later, while Gervase Drexel caught his breath 
and overcame a certain uncomfortable faintness 
**Do we resemble each other?” 





she added. 

‘* Certainly not,” said Gervase, taking up his 
hat and consulting the mantle-clock, ‘‘and now 
I must be gone; business before pleasure, good 
people. Good-morning, Mr. Murray; Miss 
Irene, good-morning.” 

‘* Do you know,” said Gilbert, *‘ I half fancied 
the fellow was saying something sweet to you 
when I entered mal a@ propos. He looked as 
black as so blonde a man can look the instant 
he saw me.” 

“Oh no,” laughed Irene; ‘‘T hardly know 
what he was saying, something that left the 
impression he was already in love. I’m sure 
I can’t tell what.” 

But Dr. Drexel did not come so soon again— 
perhaps he needed time to recover himself—nor 
did he stay so long as before. Still he was the 
same kind, thoughtful gentleman, not any way 
embittered by his late discoveries, but arranging, 
as best he might, with the inevitable. So en- 
tirely was he himself unspoiled that Irene in 
her gayest mood found the assurance to say to 
him: 

‘Dr. Drexel, you are so good; I do believe, 
if I did not love Gilbert, I should lose my heart 
to you. It is all that saves me;” and then she 
proceeded to enlarge on her lover’s worth, not 
forgetting to mention the delicate pecuniary as- 
sistance afforded by the crumpled bank-bills 
aforesaid; and Dr. Drexel smiled through it 
all like a martyr, with a lurking doubt as to 
whether it were right to let this dear girl throw 
herself away, or whether his own feelings did not 
lend a Rembrandt coloring to the affair. At last 
there came a day when Irene's arm was strong 
and well, and she took her place again in Ma- 
dame’s workshop, a trifle paler, but full as happy 
as before. 

It was a very busy season that fall season; the 
gay world was returning to town in rags, so to 
speak. Madame Frill had orders knee-deep ; her 
machines were perpetual motion, her girls staid 
nightly beyond hours and stinted themselves at 
luncheon. 

One evening Irene had started for home much 
later than usual; the streets were not deserted, 
but thinning visibly, and the street lamps threw 
a feeble sphere of light about their unsteady 
flames, which only served to render the darkness 
more palpable, 

But Irene, walking at a rapid gait, hardly 
thought of fear, till the songs and laughter of ' 
voices issuing from a tavern near by gave her a 
dreadful sense of desolation and pain. She could 
hear the steps of these revelers approaching ; 
presently she would be face to face with them in 
the glare of the gas-light, when they should turn 
the corner. So she crept into the protecting 
shadow of a doorway, that they might pass by 


unwittingly. On they came, an uncanny crew, 
staggering from side to side, their very. hats set 
tipsily upon their stupid heads; and in their 


midst they led another in more woefal plight 
than themselves, one who tore himself from 
their feeble grasp, and squared at them with 
blood-shot eyes and threatening lips and clenched 
hands. Irene, crouching in the shadow and 
looking out with large, pitiful eyes upon the 
sight, suddenly drew her breath hard, and great 
beads of moisture started on her brow, like one 
in mortal agony, as the gas-flame flared and 
flickered across the distorted face of Gilbert 
Marray. She made no moan; but she hid her 
face in her hands one moment, and said a little 
prayer. Gilbert could never have reached this 
abyss at one plunge; there must have been 
a thousand resistances, a thousand surrenders. 
Nothing but Omnipotence could save him. So 
she gave him to God at the first supreme pang 
of disappointment. Perhaps, if she had paused 
longer to consider of it, she might have haggled 
over the offering, she might have given with 
reservations; but now it was entire and free. 
It was a covenant before which another woman 
might have stood aghast, before which another 
might have quailed and hesitated. If God would 
save him, if He would put out a hand and pluck 
this brand from the burning, she would be con- 
tent to live her life without him; and thereto she 
plighted her troth. 

** Save him, Lord, and, though dearer than 
the breath I draw, J will resign him.” 

Perhaps she was mistaken in thus so terribly 
devoting herself; but it may have been that in 
that first awful moment some enormous sacrifice 
seemed called for on the part of some one; and 
she gave it with the impulse of a generous 
which grudges nothing to its beloved—an im- 
pulse overwrought, it may be said, and more 
than mere flesh and blood should be asked to 
endure; but then flesh and blood shall not in- 
herit the Kingdom, and are only worthy to bow 
to the decrees of the spirit and yield their service. 

When Gilbert Murray found that he had lost 
Irene, he swore that he himself was lost for ever 
and ever. : 

‘* You could have saved me,” he said, ‘‘I be- 
lieved in you; I loved you.” 

“If I could have saved you, Gilbert,” she 
answered him, ‘“‘you would not have needed 
saving, you would never have gone astray. J 
could not save you alone.” And then he warned 
her that even in heaven she should hear him 





crying to her from the pit where she had thrust 





him; and he sang to her an old song she had 
once fancied, hoping to melt her obdurate pur- 
pose, and saying it was a picture of themselves— 
“When the summer weather sweet 
Throws its spell across the skies, 
And the grasses at my feet 
Show a tear in their blue eyes; 


“When across the summer sea 
Comes the song you loved to hear, 
Then returns to me 
Only this one bitter fear— 


“Lest within the heavenly places, 
Singing from angelic score, 
You should cry, ‘What woeful face is 
ing at me evermore?’ 


“Let your eyes just wander o'er me— 
Eyes that thrill me through and through, 
As your task were to assure me— 
‘Heaven is not the place for you!'” 


But nothing moved Irene, she had given her 
word, 

And so they went their separate ways. And 
God saved him. He plucked him as a brand 
from the burning, and set him for a light to the 
heathen. 

And now would Irene keep her word? Would 
she hold to the covenant ? 

Gilbert Murray was a hero in high places, ex- 
tolled, applauded. His coffers overflowed into 
the lap of the poor. He sat crowned at the feast 
of life dispensing largess. Andshe? She dwelt 
among the sorrowful and worked for her daily 
bread till every bone ached and every nerve 
quivered in the flesh; and thus through the 
wear and tear of soul and body she fell sick, 
and Dr. Drexel came to her help. 

‘Here is no disease,” he said, ‘‘ only a wast- 
ing from the friction of thought. You need 
some one who loves you—” 

‘** And I have mother and Lettice.” 

** You once -said”—never heeding this inter- 
ruption—‘‘ you once said if you did not love 
Gilbert Murray you should love me. Perhaps 
it is not quite fair in me to remember the words 
of an idle moment; but they were words of sig- 
nificance to me. May I ask—will you forgive 
me for asking ?—if you love him still?” 

**Oh, I do not know,” she said, hiding her 
face in the pillow; ‘“‘it is five whole years since 
I saw his face. I loved my idea of him before 
—before that dreadful time. Then it seemed 
like a star struggling behind a cloud. Oh, how 
do I know if Llove him? What does it matter? 
I have given my word.” 

‘*Then you do not love me,” he said, quite 
humbly. ‘I thought so, I feared so; but surely 
it was best to be certain.” 

‘* Oh, I am sure of nothing, except that though 
I loved him as my life, there it must end. And 
loving one, how could I swear to love another ?” 

‘You are right, quite right. But, Irene, 
there will come a day when you will be sure. 
Promise me that if the tide turns my way you 
will send me word.” 

‘*T promise,” said Irene. 

And so one summer Gilbert Murray sought 
her out again. 

‘*T have come to claim my own,” he said. 
** You have triumphed, you have saved my soul ; 
will you accept the wages of love?” 

She looked at him there before answering, and 
she saw a large-browed, handsome man, in whose 
life she had once wrought miracles, and had per- 
haps done all she had been sent to do—a man 
who needed her no longer, whose wide benevo- 
lence absorbed private affection, who had grown 
into the public heart and beat with its pulses and 
thrilled with its delights. A man whose pur- 
pose was wife and child to him. And so look- 
ing at him the spell dissolved, something lifted 
from before her eyes. All these years had she 
been sorrowing and loving, and calling the be- 
loved one Gilbert Murray; why, with Gilbert 
Murray at her feet, did her heart rebel? Why, 
but because they had no longer need of each 
other, because they had fulfilled a mission in 
each other's life, because God had meant she 
should keep her word. 

And so, strong in the old habit of keeping 
faith, Irene sent for Dr. Gervase Drexel. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

VERY curious and important case has been 
for some time occupying the attention of 
some of the authorities and many of the clerks 
of the United States Treasury. Two or three 
years ago asteamer, the Joseph Varter, was burned 
on the Mississippi River. A safe containing mon- 
ey which was being transported from the Treas- 
ury to United States paymasters sank to the bot- 
tom, and was recovered with great difficulty. 
All fractional currency which is mutilated is re- 
deemed by the Treasurer, and National banks 
must each redeem its own notes. This safe con- 
tained money of every denomination and de- 
scription; but when opened nothing legible was 
to be seen, a part being a perfect cinder, and a 
rt saturated with mud. ays and means were 
ifficult to devise. Several experienced lady 
clerks were at length detailed to cc e the 
labor of washing and drying the lumps of char- 
coal. In some cases every feature of the note 
was plain, but so matted together that it was nec- 
essary to separate each one from its compan- 
ions with a thin, narrow steel blade, and then 
paste it upon a sheet of paper. Of course many 
are badly broken in this separation, and can not be 
recognized except by an “expert.’’ It is known 
that there was ,000 in the safe when lost, 
and about three-quarters of this amount has 
been opened, recognized, and arranged. It is 
not probable, however, that all the sum can be 

brought into a recognizable condition. 








A class of forty will graduate from the Mount 
Holyoke Female Seminary on July 18, at the 
close of the present term. The work on the new 
library has commenced. It will stand 40 feet 


north of the main edifice, and will have a front- 
age of 48 feet, a depth of 33, a height of 20, and 
a capacity to contain 15,000 volumes, or, if gal- 
leries are added, fully 25,000. It is to be con- 
nected with the main building by a covered 








walk. The building will cost $15,000, and the 
books to put into it $10,000. The money to 
purchase these books is the gift of a lady. 





The saloons of the Pullman Palace Cars are so 
large that forty-eight persons can be seated at 
dinner at one time—and the dinner is excellent, 
Some may have the curiosity to know what kind 
of dishes can be served in the cars. So we give, 
somewhat abridged, a copy of a bill of fare, ab- 
stracted the other day from the “City of New 
won which runs between Chicago and Roch- 
ester: 


Dry toast, 10 cents; butter toast, dipped toast, hot 
biscuit, 15 cents each; milk toast, 25 cents; beef 
tongue, sugar-cured ham, pressed corned beef, sar- 
dines, 40 cents each ; spring chicken, whole, $1; spring 
chicken, half, beef-steak with potatoes, mutton-chop 
‘with potatoes, 75 cents each; breakfast bacon, ham, 
50 cents each ; eggs, boiled, fried, scrambled, poached, 
omelet, plain, 40 cents each; omelet with ham, ome- 
let with ram, 50 cents each; vegetables, chow chow, 
and mixed pickles, 10 cents om cherries, 15 cents ; 
strawberries, preserves, 25 cents each; French coffee 
or tea with an order, 15 cents; coffee or tea without 
an order, 25 cents. Worcestershire sauce, walnut cat- 
sup, horseradish, French mustard. Wine, cigars. 





The objection to women practicing medicine 
is nothing new. It is said that as long ago as 
1421 a petition was presented to King Henry V., 
that ‘“‘no woman use the practyse of fisyk, under 
payne of long emprisonement.”’ 





Madame Rossini, widow of the illustrious 
maestro, has become involved in a difficulty which 
the French Dramatic Authors’ Society have been 
called upon to settle. She sold the copyright 
of about two hundred pieces of music left by Ker 
husband for 6000 francs. M. Pacini, who is the 
author of the words of several of these composi- 
tions, claims part of the money. Madame Ros- 
sini refuses to refund a farthing, and holds that 
M. Pacini ought to be satisfied with the honor 
her husband bestowed on him in setting his un- 
known “ pottery’’ to music. 





Niagara can scarcely now be called one of the 
most favorite summer resorts of the ultra-fash- 
ionable. Folly, and fashion, and frivolous dress- 
ing, and dancing, seem to dwindle into insignifi- 
cance in so close proximity to Nature’s grandest 
works, Thus early in the season, at least, tho 
visitors at the Falls appear to have come for the 
sole purpose of seeing—not to be seen. The at- 
tractions are out of doors, and ladies dress in 
simple, suitable, and yet tasteful walking suits 
almost exclusively. One wants to go out early 
in the morning to catch a glimpse of the earliest 
rainbow—‘‘ about seven o’clock in the mornin 
you see the prettiest rainbow,” said one ol 
man, who seemed to be ever present on the 
borders of the cliffs—then after breakfast is a 
long ramble over Goat Island, which may be 
delightfully and indefinitely prolonged; or a 
stroll across the new suspension bridge into 
Canada, where the view of the Falls is so 
ek then after dinner a carriage drive to the 
Whirlpool or the old suspension bridge; and in 
the evening one must see the foaming waters by 
moonlight; so evening dresses have very little 
chance for exhibition. To-morrow another se- 
ries of places are to be visited, and so also next 
day; and when at length all have been viewed, 
the desire to begin over again is irrepress- 
ible. There is no monotony about the ever- 
——- foaming, rolling, rushing waters; and 
one does not weary of gazing upon them. So 
at one summer resort Nature is really vic- 
torious over Art—we mean the artificial—and 
Fashion does not rule supreme. 


While the Peace Festival filled the Coliseum, 
Boston had any quantity of outside attractions 
to strangers and others. All the theatres in- 
dulged in extra performances; the Horticultural 
Society had a grand exhibition; all the art gal- 
leries showed ‘‘famous’’ pictures ; the great or- 

an played every day at various hours; the 

Iutchinsons gave popular concerts; then there 
was a grand bali, a baby show, velocipede ex- 
hibitions, a Trotting Congress, temperance meet- 
ings, religious meetings—and ever so many oth- 
er things. Boston must be glad to have a breath- 
ing spell. 





The Siamese twins have received a careful sur- 
ical examination at the hands of Sir James 
impson, Sir W. Ferguson, and many other dis- 
tinguished English surgeons. The general de- 
cision is, that while it is possible that an opera- 
tion to separate them would be attended with no 
serious results, the probability is that it would be 
perilous. Sir James Simpson says that ‘‘ Chang 
and Eng have themselves no desire to be sur- 

ically divided from each other. But some of 

heir relatives and families have become anxious 
that they should be separated, if it were possible 
to do so.” 





There are women who are weak - minded 
enough to take any measures which offer a 
possibility of rendering them beautiful. A 
young lady, evidently both foolish and igno- 
rant, recently died in San Francisco from_tak- 
ing a dose of arsenic to beautify her complex- 
ion. She was a native of Maine, only eighteen 
years old, and had been in California but a few 
weeks. She was very pretty, but her complex- 
ion was ruddy, and to make it more delicate 
she resolved to take arsenic. She seems to 
have been very ignorant in regard to the ar- 
ticle, for, on becoming suddenly ill, it was as- 
certained that she had swallowed nearly a tea- 
spoonful. She was terribly shocked when she 
learned that she must die; but no human aid 
could save her. 





Fanny Fern says: ‘‘ A woman, by taking a big 
basket in her hand, and leaving her hoop at 
home, and pinning an old shawl over her head, 
and tying a calico apron around her waist, may 
walk unmolested at any hour in the evening.” 





Some people think that the French language 
is spoken faster than the English. The truth is, 
however, that the English is spoken consider- 
ably more rapidly than the French—a result of 
a difference in the pronunciation. Voltaire ob- 
served that an Englishman gains every day two 
hours over a Frenchman in conversation. Bul- 
wer Lytton remarks: ‘‘ Our national conversa- 
tion is, for the most part, carried on in a series 
of most extraordinary and rugged abbreviations, 
a species of short-hand talking.’’ Many other 
competent authorities are of the same opinion, 
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See illustration on page 456. 
In the fierce fervid flush of the Season 
The beautiful flowers of the time 
Blush sweetly, upsetting one’s reason, 
And freeing the fountains of rhyme. 
Behold them, a bouquet of passion, 
A marvel of dreamy delight, 
Arrayed in the height of the fashion, 
And lovely as light. 


If sorcery’s mythical master 

Had really such singular powers ; 
Turned the lily’s divine alabaster 

Into fiesh that was sweeter than flowers ; 
Made eyes from the blue of the iris, 

And lips from the rose’s red heart— 
In truth I immensely admire his 

Unmatchable art. 


Gardenia, snowy and fragrant, 
For bosoms deliciously fair ; 
Wistaria and eglantine vagrant 
His power would transform into hair ; 
There are delicate ferns to transfigure 
Into lashes for beautiful eyes ; 
If we had but that sorcerer’s vigor 
"Twould cause some surprise. 


But his secret is lost. "Tis no matter, 
Since beauties abound on our shore; 
And unless one were mad as a hatter 
One wouldn’t spoil flowers to make more. 
Ah! sweeter than flower-flush of summers, 
And purer than poetry’s pearls, 
Herewith we present to all comers 
A Bouquet of Girls. 








LOVE versus ADMIRATION. 


T is better, in some respects, to be admired by 
those with whom yon live than to be loved by 
them. And this, not on account of any gratifi- 
cation of vanity, but because admiration is so 
much more tolerant than love. If you are ad- 
mired by those who surround you, you have lit- 
tle to explain or to justify. They believe in you. 
And this makes the wheels of life go very smooth- 
ly with you. Of course love often infers admira- 
tion; but there are many instances in which the 
two things are utterly dissevered. 





SARAH'S HONEY-BEES. 


ELLE RISLEY had been gone from the 

city a week when I had my disappoint- 
ment about Cape May. ‘There was quite a party 
of us who were going, but it was all broken up, 
becanse our chaperons failed us; and now with 
midsummer close at hand, the city heat growing 
intolerable, and my trunk already packed for a 
start, I was left absolutely aimless, nowhere to 
go. So I wrote to Belle, and in two days had 
her answer. 

**Do come down here with me,” she wrote; 
** it’s: desperately lonely, and I’m dying for the 
sight of a friend. There is actually nothing to 
do, and no one to speak to; so you can imagine 
my stateof mind. Otherwise, the air is lovely, 
the scenery perfect, and it is a fanny little old 
humdrum village, just such as you like. I've 
spoken to Aunt Em about it, and she wants you 
to come; so hurry, do, and you needn’t bring 
any fine dresses, for you won’t wear them. I 
just keep on my camisole from morning till night, 
and hum ‘‘ AA, non giwnge,” and stare at the 
roses. I eat bread and milk, and go to*bed at 
half past eight. Just the thing for you, Phene 
dear; so come and get recruited.”...... 

I decided that I should like it: so repacked my 
trunk, putting in fewer dresses and more books, 
thinking Belle and I could read to each other 
under the trees; and just a week from the date 
of her letter the old yellow. stage-coach left me 
at the farm-house gate. It was a great, comfort- 
able-looking house, painted red, with butternut- 
trees in front, and lilac and rose bushes. ; 

And there was Belle running down the path to 
meet me, while a handsome, stalwart young man 
stood in the door looking after her. Camisoles 
and simplicity indeed! Belle’s hair was crimped 
and pu three inches high, and she had on 
her white and turquoises. Belle was 
blonde and always looked prettiest in white and 
blue. She kissed me on both cheeks, and then 
danced a little waltz ahead of me, as I walked 
up the path with my traveling-bag. A moment 
more and she introduced “‘ Mr. Brooks” to me. 

**My new friend, Phene. Latest but not 
least!” she said, with a coquettish air; and the 
gentleman bowing made a few pleasant remarks 
abont my journey, then, with the excuse that he 
was sure we would wish to be alone together, he 
bade us good-afternoon and departed. 

I caught Belle’s hands and made her look 
straight in my eyes. 

an mischief are you in now, dear?” I 


“Oh, don’t pinch!” she cried, laughing, 
“*don’t you think he’s nice? I call him my 
Corydon; and now don’t you begin to flirt wi 
him, love, for he’s my especial property !” 

“Ham!” said I, “‘ I wonder what Archie Rus- 
sell would say ?” 

“T haven’t accepted Archie yet,” said Belle, 
defiantly ; ‘‘and who knows but what I should 
like to live in the country after all? Don’t you 
think Corydon has fine eyes, Phene? but maybe 
you didn’t notice.” 








“No, I didn’t,” I answered, a ligle shortly, 
quick to foresee that Belle and I were not to 
have\such long, indolent, dreamy talks and read- 
ings under the trees as I had imagined. For 
flirtations put every thing out of tune. 

But Belle only laughed, and led me off up 
stairs to the large, pleasant “‘ east chamber” that 
we were to occupy together. She flew around 
in her most winsome way, helped me off with 
my cumbersome dress, seated me in a little low 
rocking-chair, and taking down my hair began 
to brush it for me in our old school-girl fashion, 
while she chatted about all the city news. 

By-and-by her aunt Em came in to see me 
and make me welcome. She was a nice old lady, 
with shrewd, honest eyes, and I liked ‘her in a 
moment. 

‘*Where’s Sarah ?” asked Belle. 

**Oh, Sarah’s out watching the bees,” said 
Aunt Em. “We're expecting every minute 
when they'll begin to swarm. And I must go 
right away to see after the milk ; so you won't see 
me again till supper’s ready.” 

And away she went, full of housewifely cares. 

** Your cousin Sarah?” I asked, vaguely re- 
membering that I had heard a cousin Sarah 
mentioned some time or other. 

‘* Yes,” said Belle. ‘‘ All the rest of Aunt 
Em's daughters are married, all but Sarah.” 

‘* Ts she nice and pretty ?” I asked, with some 
curiosity. 

‘* Why, I don’t know,” said Belle, laughing 
carelessly. ‘‘ Yes, Sarah is good, very good in 
her way. She’s as much as twenty-five years 
old, going to be an old maid, you know, and 
she’s good and quiet in her little way, and she 
makes the butter, and watches the bees. That's 
al! there is about Sarah. Have you seen Archie 
Russell since I came away, dear? and did he ask 
about me ?” 

So we went back to our city gossip, and only 
finished when the call to supper was heard. 
Such a supper! such bread and butter! such 
fruit, and cream, and honey! while Aunt Em 
kept up a little friendly talk about her Alderneys 
and her currant jelly, and Sarah with a preoccu- 

ied air said she was glad the new hives had 

m sent up from the store that afternoon. I 
liked Sarah, she looked so gentle, so little self- 
asserting; it seemed as if she had grown up in 
her way of life as naturally and contentedly as 
the lilac-bushes in theirs, and as firmly rooted. 
Going to be an old maid! I wondered why, for 
in those days I had not learned what beauty may 
lie in the lives of the unmarried. 

**Come,” said Belle, springing up from the 
table—‘‘ come, Phene, and put some rose-buds 
in my hair, for Corydon will be here this evening 
—I almost know he will.” 

So we went out in the front porch, while Sarah 
and her mother cleared the table and washed up 
the dishes. 

‘““How did you get acquainted with Mr. 
Brooks, Belle?” I asked, as I fastened a pink 
bud in her light puffs. 

**Why, you know, I wrote you there was no- 
body here to speak to,” she answered, gayly, 
“‘and I felt like wasted sweetness and so lone- 
some. And wasn’t it queer, he came to call on 
Aunt Em the very day after I sent my letter. I 
suppose he wi | somehow of my being here. 
He was away on business all the week before, so 
couldn't come sooner, he said. And now he has 
been here four times, and I think he’s splendid. 
He isn’t very easy to flirt with, because. he’s so 
honest, I suppose; but I mean to have him dead 
in love with me before I go home.” 

** And what then?” Iasked. ‘‘ I should think 
you'd be tired of getting yourself into scrapes, 
Belle.” 

She began to sing ‘‘Oh, I won't be a nun,” 
and we sat in the door looking down the path. 
What a dear, old-fashioned place it was! A 
‘*live-forever” grew one side of the steps, and a 
bush of southern-wood the other. There were 
cinnamon roses and damask roses along the 
fence, and the clover grew deep and rich all over 
the yard. 

‘*He’s coming,” whispered Belle, and Mr. 
Brooks walked rapidly down the road, apparent- 
ly with no intention of stopping till Belle called 
and asked him if he wasn’t coming in. 

‘*T was going to the village; but this is pleas- 
anter,” he said, opening the little gate and com- 
ing up to us, ‘* Miss Bennett, I hope you are 
pleased with your first afternoon here. How are 
your aunt and cousin, Miss Risley? I have not 
seen them to-day.” 

** Oh, they are out in the kitchen,” said Belle, 
raising her smiling blue eyes to his. ‘‘Isn’t it 
lovely here at this hour, Mr. Brooks? Every 
day after tea I come here to watch for the even- 
ing-star. See, there it is now, just over those 
clouds. Isn’t Venus beautiful ?” 

Mr. Brooks seemed to think that Venus was 
beautiful, and sitting down by us he appeared 
quite ready to join in Belle’s lively chatter and 
quick repartees. But it occurred to me that he 
was not = so susceptible as Belle thought. 

A few belated bees were humming around the 
white clover. 

**Some of Sarah’s honey-bees,” I said. At 
that moment Sarah herself came through the nar- 
row entry, and sat down among us with her knit- 
ting. She was a quiet bit of back-ground for 
Belle’s brilliancy; only, when any of us said 
any thing witty she laughed as if she enjoyed 
it. 


The sun went down, and the moonlight came 
instead, shining white on the silver elms and wil- 
lows. 

**T am going,” said Mr. Brooks, and he rose. 
** What do you say to a ride on horseback to- 
morrow, young ladies? Don’t you think your 
cousins would like it, Sarah ?” 

**Yes, indeed,” she said; ‘‘and it is such a 
pleasant road to the cliff. Belle has not seen the 
cliff yet.” 

**'Very well,” he replied; ‘‘I know your two 





horses are good under the saddle, and I will 
bring my Brownie for the third. You had bet- 
ter take Brownie, Sarah; heis used toyou. And 
<=! I really must hasten away. Good-night 


And off he went, We prepared to go into the 
house, 

**He did not give me time to answer,” said 
Sarah, in her quiet way; ‘‘but I have no idea 
that I shall be able to go with you to-morrow. 
And you shall ride Brownie, Belle ; he is just the 
horse for you.” 

**You're a good, amiable little thing, Cousin 
Sade!” exclaimed Belle, joyously. ‘‘That is just 
what I wanted. Oh, how I shall enjoy riding 
with my handsome Corydon! Promise me not 
to interfere, Phene.” 

Sarah gathered up her work silently, and went 
into the keeping-room where her mother sat. But 
Belle and I went up into our own room, took down 
our hair, and had a comfortable talk. 

**T like your cousin Sarah, Belle,” I said, 
**she is such a harmonious person ; she don't jar 
on any one’s feelings.” 

**Oh no, of course not,” said Belle; ‘‘ Sarah 
is a good little thing, and I have quite an affec- 
tion for her. But she is gray. Do you know 
what I mean? Some people seem gray all the 
way through—all a monotone on a minor key— 
no warmth, no sparkle in them; nothing to take 
hold of. Sarah is that way; I never think about 
Sarah—there isn’t any thing to think about in 


her. 

And Belle, with her shining blue and hair 
rippling in waves all down her shoulders, sprang 
up and danced about the room like a bewitched 
Undine. 

“*T feel so full of life!” she exclaimed, stop- 
ping breathless, her cheeks rosy-red. 

** And I’m tired, dear; I’m going to bed,” I 
replied, feeling more and more the after-fatigue 
of traveling. 

The next day was lovely, but I felt still tired 
and had a headache. It seemed to me that to 
ride on a strange horse that day would be intol- 
erable, and I told Belle I would stay at home if 
she did not mind. 

**No, dear, I don’t mind,” she said, gayly. 
** Corydon and I can have a good time all by our- 
selves ” 


Corydon came riding up to the gate presently, 
leading a lady’s horse by the bridle, and Belle 
ran out to greet him, then flew up stairs to put 
on her pretty blue riding-habit. 

‘* But where are the other horses ?” asked Mr. 
Brooks, looking surprised. 

**Oh! Sarah and I are not going,” I said. 
‘She has to watch the bees, and I am not well 
enough to ride to-day, so I shall keep her com- 


pany. 

Mr. Brooks actually bit his lip, and looked 
gloomy. 

““Why, Phene Bennett,” I thought to myself, 
have you made a conquest already? It can't 

the man is disappointed because I am not 
going.” In the instant another idea struck me, 
and I looked around for Sarah, but she was up 
stairs making beds. She came to the window 
when Belle was ready to mount. Mr. Brooks 
scarcely noticed her, but assisted Belle with the 
greatest care, paid her a compliment on the way 
she held the reins in her tiny, gauntleted hands, 
and then away they rode, Belle’s merry laugh 
floating back on the air. 

I went up to our room and tried to read a lit- 
tle, but the scent of roses and of newly-cut hay 
stole through the window, and the bluebirds and 
robins were singing, so that I was soon glad to 
lay down my book, for it was better to be quiet 
there and receive rest into my soul. I heard the 
bees humming and buzzing among the flowers, 
and I wondered if Sarah was watching them. 

“*T believe I will go down and study into the 
nature of gray,” I thought, suddenly, and on the 
impulse I went. 

**Yon'll find her right out by the back-door, 
ander the apple-tree,” said Aunt Em, when I in- 
quired after Sarah. 

So I went out exploring. I can fairly see it 
now, that fine old yard with its row of fruit trees 
and the little garden in the corner. Under the 
trees stood the hives, ten in a row, with the bees 
coming and going full of business and excitement. 
And near by sat Sarah with her work in her hand, 
in her quiet, contented way, seeming a natural 
part of the sunny morning, the bees’ humming, 
and the sweet air. 

“To begin with,” I thought to myself, ‘‘ you 
remind me of Izaak Walton and his book, where 
he describes the meek who inherit the earth. 
You are inheriting this morning. So far gray 


is : 

** An end of this bench is all I have to offer 
you, Miss Bennett,” said Sarah; ‘‘ but won't 
you sit down ?” 

**Don’t call me Miss Bennett—I'm Phene,” I 
entreated. ‘“‘ Yes, I'll come there in a minute ; 
but I want to look at the garden first.” 

For I delight in old-fashioned gardens, and this 
was just after my own heart. The beds had old- 
fashioned pinks for borders, that double kind that 
fall apart, too fragrant to live. Gillyflowers dou- 
ble and sweet, poppies like great quadrupled roses, 
amaranths and “bottles,” marigolds and peonies ; 
sweet-peas and larkspurs there were in plenty, and 
a bed of mignonnette. Early asters were in bloom, 
and the chrysanthemums were just beginning to 
bud. ‘Then there was a useful bed, all sweet and 
bitter herbs, and it seemed so good. Lavender 
and sage, rue and saffron, and a dozen stalks of 
spicy fennel. I like le who keep such gar- 
dens as that right along from year to year; they 
seem to mean so much more than showy city gar- 
dens with hired gardeners. 

I pulled a sprig of heart’s-ease, and went back 
to Sarah. 

‘* What makes you have to watch the bees all 
the time?” I asked. 

‘They are just ready to swarm,” she said, in 





a tone that showed her interest, ‘and we have 
to watch where they go, or we may lose them. 
| ap fly to the woods or to some other 
farm. 


“¢ Pretty little brown things, aren’t they ?” I 
said, after observing them a moment. 

** Yes, indeed. Brown all dusted with bronze. 
And such busy, cheerful little creatures. I al- 
most feel as if I knew them apart, and I have 
names for some of them. ‘There's Dot now!” 
she said, as a tiny bee poised itself an instant on 
her arm, and then fiew off to the clover. 

‘*Why, how splendid! I never knew you 
could make pets of them!” I exclaimed. “ And 
here you sit these pleasant days, getting the very 
heart of the summer into your heart, while Belle 
and I rush from place to place, and get dizzy and 
tired, and don’t know what we are about.” 

‘Oh no!” she said, smiling. ‘‘Just think 
how much you can get from every place you go 
to. I went on a journey once to the mountains, 
and I remember every height, every tree and 
cloud ; and the very roads we went by, and the 
people we met, such different characters! I felt 
rich when I came home, with so much put safely 
away in my life to think of.” 

**You’re a regular bee yourself,” I said, as I 
watched some of the little winged things flying 
home with the honey they had gathered far 
away. 

‘**My flights are almost always like Dot's, 
then,” she said; and her contented look struck 
me more forcibly than ever. ‘‘ He always goes 
to the nearest flowers. But honey is honey 
wherever we get it.” 

And this is one of Belle’s gray people! I 
thought, with no sparkle, nothing in her. char- 
acter to take hold of. Why, she is as good 
reading as one of Auerbach’s romances! 

** My headache is all gone,” I said. ‘“‘It isa 
great deal nicer to be sitting here by the bee- 
hives than riding under the hot sun with Belle 
and Mr. Brooks. I don’t like gentlemen very 
well; do you? I think love makes three-quar- 
ters of all the trouble there is.” 

‘“Why no; I think love is the most beautiful 
thing in life!” she said, earnestly; but at the 
same time the color rose in her face, and she 
looked slightly psig? & 

One of Belle’s old maids! I thought again; 
and she sits here thinking love the most beauti- 
ful thing in life! 

While we were talking the hum and buzz of 
the bees increased rapidly, and there seemed to 
be a perfect cloud of them issuing from one of 
the hives, and hovering over it.. Some of them 
flew so.near their wings almost brushed my 
cheek, and I started. 

‘They're swarming,” said Sarah, in a low, 
excited voice. ‘‘Don’t move quick or act 
frightened; they won't hurt you. Oh, I hope 
they will settle in our own yard somewhere. 
Last summer one swarm went a mile off.” 

There was a clatter of horses’ hoofs down the 
road, 

‘*There are Belle and Mr. Brooks,” I ex- 
claimed. 

Sarah had risen, and stood with one hand 
resting on a low limb of the apple-tree, while 
she looked first at the bees and then at Belle 
in her pretty blue habit springing to the ground. 

Belle saw us, came running round the 
house with her little whip in her hand, while 
Mr. Brooks fastened the horses. 

‘* Oh, we had such.a splendid ride!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ But, mercy, how those bees act! 
Do come away; you'll get stung.” 

‘*Oh no, Belle; they won't touch you if you 
keep still,” said Sarah. ‘‘ Weren't you pleased 
with the cliff? It is so fine in summer, with the 
laurels and rhododendrons all in bloom.” 

‘* Bees swarming, eh?” asked Mr. Brooks, 
joining us; ‘‘ I'll hive them for you, if they set- 
tle soon, Sarah.” 

‘Oh, thank you,” she said; ‘‘ I was just go- 
ing in to blow = horn for James; he is down 
in the meadow-lot. But if you will do it, Hugh, 
you had better ask mother right away for the 
gloves.” 

The flying and buzzing grew so formidable 
that I was alarmed; they seemed to darken the 
very air before my eyes. 

**Go away, you wretch!” cried Belle, strik- 
ing with her whip; ‘‘oh, oh! I am stung! oh, 
they are killing me!” 

**Sarah, Sarah!” screamed Aunt Em from 
the window; ‘Don’t you stir hand nor foot; 
they're settling on your arm! Belle, run in 
here as fast as ever you can, and I'll put some 
saleratus water on those stings.” 

Poor Belle had been stung twice on her lip. 
She was crying, and did not know which way 
to turn, till Mr. Brooks led her into the house. 
I was trembling all over, for the bees were on 
every side of me flying toward Sarah, and there 
was already quite a large black bunch of them 
clinging to her sleeve, as her arm rested on the 
apple-bough. 

Mt I'm sorry,” she said, softly, ‘‘ but you had 
better not stir away yet, or it may disturb them, 
and you will get stung. Butas long as you keep 
perfectly still they won’t harm you.” 

So I stood, and thought of Joan of Arc, and 
Pocahontas, and all the heroines I could remem- 
ber, to keep myself from fainting on the spot. 
Mr. Brooks, with his hands in great buckskin 
gloves, was waiting a little way off with one of 
the new bee-hives all ready. 

‘Tt is fortunate I have on this loose sacque,” 
said Sarah, ‘‘for I can slip my arm out of the 
sleeve so easily, when the bees have done coming.” 

I looked at her in admiration, as she stood 
there so motionless in her graceful posture, rest- 
ing on the bough, her eyes bright with excite- 
ment, and her cheeks the loveliest pink, her lips 
just a little parted, and she without an atom of 
terror, almost tenderly watching her pretty brown 
bees as they crowded to her. 

It seemed an age that we waited there, but at 
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last the swarm had all settled, and Sarah con- 
fessed she was glad, for they hung so heavy on 
her sleeve. © 

“711 take care of them now,” said Hugh 
Brooks, and he looked at Sarah anxiously; 
*¢you must be all tired out, dear Sarah; but if 


you can manage to Pa your arm out of the 
sleeve as I hold it, I think you can get away 
safely.” 

The words ‘‘dear Sarah” struck me. I felt 
very much enlightened, and began to move cau- 
tiously away, but I could not help hearing him 
say, as he bent toward her, releasing her arm 
from the sleeve, something about her avoiding 
him for so long, and he certainly asked her 
something about love, and I heard him say 
** darling.” 

I glanced back at her as I reached the house, 
and she looked radiantly happy. Ifhe was Cory- 
don she was Phyllis—evidently no one else. 

In the kitchen sat poor Belle, her lips swollen, 
and her eyes red with tears of vexation. But 
Aunt Em was bathing the poor lips with her fa- 
mous saleratus water, and the pain was quite 

one now, Belle said. ‘The swelling began to 
p sete too, so her spirits revived, and we sat 
together by the window watching Hugh Brooks 
hive the bees, with Sarah at his side. 

It seemed to take them a long while, and 
when all was done, instead of coming into the 
house, they wandered slowly away down the 
lane. 

**Oh, wait for me,” called out Belle; ‘‘I 
want to go to walk too.” 

‘*Hush, hush!” I whispered, vehemently ; 
**you mustn't go. He has just proposed to her, 
and she has accepted. Don’t you see?” 

Belle stared at me. 

‘©What! Cousin Sarah?” she uttered, in be- 
wilderment; ‘‘ Mr. Brooks and Sarah ?” 

I nodded, and there was silence for a few 
moments. 

‘What a little goose I have been!” exclaimed 
Belle at last, with a merry laugh. ‘* Very well, 
Phene Bennett, just as soon as ever I get back 
to the city I am going to accept Archie Russell, 
and love him dearly !” 

Which she did, and is happy. But of all the 
engaged girls I know, I like best to think about 
Sarah. She is such a real little honey-bee, gath- 
ering sweetness out of every thing. 





AN ODD WAY OF EARNING A 
LIVING. 


be can hardly conceive an independence 
being realized out of faded flowers, and yet 
this was done by an intelligent Parisian, who, at 
his wit’s end for the means to live, thus reasoned 
to himself one day: Those expensive bouquets, 
of which one sees such an abundance every morn- 
ing at the ‘‘ Marché aux Fleurs,” must be con- 
stantly flung aside by the beauties to whom they 
keve been presented a long while before the 
flowers are really dead, and as a matter of course 
find their way to the rubbish heaps before their 
proper time. Early in the morning in the fash- 
ionable quarters of Paris these heaps are strewn 
with flowers still blooming. ‘‘ Now,” said our 
intelligent Parisian to himself, ‘‘if I were to go 
or send round early and pick up all these flowers, 
and could only succeed in finding out a way of 
reviving them, if merely for a short time, I might 
make a little fortune.” He was not long in find- 
ing out all he wanted, whereupon he hired a 
small isolated house near the Barriere Mout Par- 
nasse, and engaged a number of poor people to 
collect the flowers from off the rubbish heaps be- 
fore the chiffonniers went their rounds and soiled 
them by turning all the refuse over. The flowers 
once in his house, this is how he set to work: 
A number of women undid the different bou- 
ets, sorted the flowers, cut off the ends of all 
the stalks, which they afterward dipped into wa- 
ter almost boiling, thereby causing the sap to 
mount into the flowers, and rendering them as 
brilliant as though they were gathered that morn- 
ing. ‘The flowers were then mounted upon rush 
stems, arranged in bouquets, and surrounded with 
fresh green leaves, and all was done. ‘To get 
rid of the bouqnets a band of little girls were 
hired, who, cleanly and tidily dressed, and with 
small baskets upon their arms containing the 
day’s stock, and bunches of flowers in their 
ds, pestered the passers-by along the boule- 
vards, who, to get rid of their importunities, gen- 
erally made purchases. So well organized was 
the entire affair that upward of five thousand 
dollars a year was sealiaed by our intelligent 
Parisian. 





MARIA, CZARINA OF RUSSIA. 


T a late hour in the afternoon of a fine day 

in the early part of September, 1840, two 
young men were seen ascending the broad path- 
way leading up to Castle Rumpenheim, the 
beautiful country seat of the old Grand-duke 
Louis the Second of Hesse-Darmstadt. Setting 
out from Darmstadt, the Hessian capital, at an 
early hour in the morning, the two young trav- 
elers had driven all day long through the noble 
old Odenwald, and the surpassing charms of the 
surrounding scenery, the rugged and wooded 
heights on one hand, and on the other the fer- 
tile plains and vine-clad hills of the magnificent 
Rheingau, through which the noblest of German 
rivers was rolling its green waters, the golden sun- 
shine, and tepid, fragrant air of the South German 
wine-month, had caused the young men to for- 
get the fatigues of the journey, and all day long 
they had chatted and laughed and sung like a 
couple of light-hearted, merry boys. When 
they had at last caught sight of their destination, 
Castle Rumpenheim, where they were going to 
pay a visit to the Grand-duke, they had alight- 
ed from their carriage, and, ordering the coach- 
man to follow them at a slow pace, entered the 





path at the end of which they saw the massive 
gateway of the castle. 

These two young men, who in their light-col- 
ored traveling suits looked like a couple of Ger- 
man students, were highly distinguished person- 
ages. ‘The taller one of them, who seemed to 
be about twenty-one or two years old, with the 
handsome features, dark brown hair, straight, 
slender form, and rather gentle and quiet bear- 
ing, was no other than the Grand-duke hered- 
itary of Russia, Alexander, the eldest son of the 
Emperor Nicholas. His black-haired and pale- 
faced companion, who was probably a year or 
two older, was young Count Orloff, Prince Alex- 
ander’s dearest friend and school-mate. The 
two friends had taken part in the grand ma- 
neeuvres of Kalisch, and then set out on a jour- 
ney through Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. 
They had accompanied Alexander's uncle, the 
King of Prussia, to Berlin, and spent a de- 
lightful week in that capital and in Potsdam. 
After paying a short visit to the Grand-duke’s 
relatives at the court of Weimar, and resting 
for a day or two in the old city of Frankfort, 
they had gone to Darmstadt, but were unfor- 
tunate enough to find that the Grand-duke 
Louis and his court were not there, but were 
enjoying their villeggiature at Castle Rumpen- 
heim, that far-famed old seat of chivalry, ro- 
mance, and poetry. Now the Emperor Nicho- 
las had told Prince Alexander that he must not 
fail to pay his respects to the Grand-duke of 
Hesse, one of the most intimate friends the Czar 
had had in his youth, and, although Alexander 
would have preferred to pass on to Heidelberg, 
he first went with his friend Orloff to Castle 
Rumpenheim. 

When they reached at last the turreted gate- 
way of the old castle, and entered the spacious 
court-yard, they were met by the Master of Cere- 
monies, who, upon hearing their names and high 
rank, informed them, amidst profuse expressions 
of regret, that the Grand-duke was not at home, 
he and his sons having on the previous day gone 
to Worms for the purpose of participating in the 
stag-hunt which was to take place in the forests 
in the vicinity of that city. Her Highness, the 
young Duchess, however, he added, was at the 
castle, and would presently bid his Imperial 
Highness and Count Orloff welcome to Rum- 
penheim. ‘Then, requesting the two travelers 
to follow him into the castle, he conducted them 
up the old winding stairway and ushered them 
into a spacious apartment, where he begged 
them to wait a few moments until the Princess 
might be informed of their arrival. 

When the two friends looked around the room 
it seemed to them as though they had suddenly 
been transferred from the world of the nineteenth 
century into that of the Middle Ages. The quaint 
bay-windows with their round panes, the antlers 
surmounting the doors, the armors and old-fash- 
ioned weapons grouped along the wainscoted 
walls between full-size portraits of mail-clad 
knights, the huge and curiously wrought oaken 
table, the carved chairs and canapés—in short, 
every thing seemed to belong to the fifteenth 
century rather than to the year of grace 1840; 
and the Prince and his companion were just say- 
ing that, to complete the surprise, the young 
lady whom they were awaiting should be dressed 
in the charming costume of a medieval chdatelaine, 
when the door opened, and the Master of Cere- 
monies, shouting, ‘‘ Her Highness, the Duchess 
Maria,” ushered into the room a young girl, 
whose appearance, although she did not wear 
the garb of the Middle’ Ages, made, perhaps, as 
deep an impression on the young men as if a 
lovely young Burgfrdulein had risen before them 
from the dust of the age of knights and minne- 
singers. She was between sixteen and seven- 
teen years of age; her tall and slender waist, 
which was encireled by a narrow golden belt, 
would have imparted an almost too delicate ap- 
pearance to her but for the perfect symmetry of 
her form, the rosy complexion of her dimpled 
cheeks, and a wealth of golden ringlets which 
made her look like a true daughter of Thusnelda. 
Her features would have been faultlessly regular 
but for her aquiline nose, which gave a touch of 
firmness to a face otherwise exceedingly sweet, 
and dotted with a pair of magnificent, bright, 
and withal tender eyes. Her high-necked white 
dress, simple as it was, added another charm to 
the girlish beauty of the lovely young creature ; 
and if a sweet blush of embarrassment suffused 
her cheeks as she appeared before the young 
travelers whom she was to bid welcome to the 
house of her father, the Prince and his compan- 
ion, as they bowed to her, inwardly paid homage 
to her beauty and grace, and were more delight- 
ed than if their dream about the medieval Burg- 
JSrdulein had been fulfilled. 

The Duchess was accompanied by her gov- 
erness, Madame Von Konig, who, aithough she 
generally had reason to be very proud of her fair 
young pupil, was on this occasion rather vexed 
at the hesitating manner in which she conversed 
with the Russian Grand-duke, and which seemed 
the more inexplicable to the good lady as the 
Princess Maria had always been admired for her 
talents as a conversationist. Years ago already 
she had chatted cleverly and courageously with 
many of the distinguished men who had visited 
the court of Darmstadt, and her old father had 
often declared that few things afforded him more 
pleasure than to listen in the evening to Marie- 
chen’s talk about what she had heard and seen 
and read during the day; and all Darmstadt was 
full of the clever little mots which Schin-Marie- 
chen, as they justly called their bright-eyed Prin- 
cess, had uttered on many occasions. 

This time, however, her embarrassment would 
not wear off; and, whether it was owing to the 
high rank of her imperial visitor, or to his pre- 
possessing and almost majestic appearance, she 
was unable to overcome her bashfulness. Young 
Alexander, on his part, though admired by the 
ladies of the Russian court for his graceful and 








polished manners and bearing, was hardly less 
embarrassed than his young hostess, and, often 
as he had courageously faced the flashes of hun- 
dreds of brilliant eyes in the halls of the Winter 
Palace, he was hardly able to meet the timid 
gaze of this modest and bashful German girl. 
A strange scene it was in the quaint old room 
of Castle Rumpenheim—a fit subject for a paint- 
er’s pencil—this first interview between Alexan- 
der the Second of Russia and the young girl who 
was destined to share his imperial throne. 

Was it a case of love at sight between the 
young couple? Certain it is that, when Maria 
and Madame Von Konig shortly afterward re- 
tired from the room, Alexander remained singu- 
larly thoughtful and taciturn; while the young 
Duchess, upon being upbraided by her govern- 
ess for her awkwardness and confusion, blushed 
deeply, and, suddenly bursting into tears, threw 
herself into the arms of Madame Von Konig. 

They met again at the supper-table. Their 
confusion had in the mean time somewhat di- 
minished, and gradually they began to chat quite 
familiarly. The Prince spoke of the grand mili- 
tary spectacle which he had witnessed at Kalisch, 
and mentioned many of the incidents of his jour- 
ney through Germany, which he had not visited 
since his childhood; and the young Duchess told 
him all about the charming spots in Southwestern 
Germany, which he was about to visit. When 
they retired to their rooms they were already on 
very friendly terms; and Alexander, perhaps, 
dreamed in his slumber that night of medieval 
chatelaines and Burgfrduleins, all of whom bore 
a striking resemblance to Schén-Mariechen. 

Next day the Grand-duke Louis and his sons 
returned to Rumpenheim, and great festivities 
took place in honor of the Czarowitz, who wrote 
to his father an enthusiastic letter about the happy 
hours which he had spent there and in Darm- 
stadt, whither he accompanied the Grand-ducal 
family on the fourth day. How large a share 
the presence of the young Duchess had in the 
happiness which he felt during his sojourn at 
the Hessian court we must leave our readers to 
infer; but certain it is that all that Alexander 
heard and saw of the young lady added to the 
favorable impression which she had made upon 
him at their first meeting; and when he and 
Count Orloff finally set out for Heidelberg, the 
Russian courtiers say, their Grand-duke heredit- 
ary had already fully made up his mind that Ma- 
ria of Hesse should become his consort. 

Thenceforth he seemed to take less interest 
than before in his travels; he shortened his trip 
through Switzerland and Italy considerably, and 
returned to St. Petersburg several months before 
the appointed time. Within an hour after his 
arrival at the Winter Palace Alexander had told 
his father, Nicholas, that his heart and love be- 
longed to, the young Princess of Hesse. ‘‘ The 
Emperor,” says Baron Von Grimm in his ‘‘ Life 
of Nicholas the First,” ‘‘was delighted beyond 
measure. Desirous as he was of finding a suit- 


_able match for his son and heir, and yet strong- 


ly ‘averse to mere mariages de convenance, his 
wishes were more than fulfilled when he learned 
from the lips of the young Grand-duke that he 
had chosen the lovely daughter of his dear old 
friend. After tenderly embracing the Prince 
amidst joyful exclamations, he hastened with 
him to the Czarina, who rejoiced no less sin- 
cerely at the glad tidings which her august hus- 
band and beloved son conveyed to her.” Al- 
ready on the following day a courier bearing lét- 
ters from the Emperor Nicholas to the Grand- 
duke of Hesse, and from the Czarina and Czaro- 
witz to the Princess Maria, besides dispatches 
instructing the Russian embassador at the court 
of Darmstadt to apply to the Grand-duke for the 
hand of his daughter in behalf of the Crown 
Prince of Russia, was on his way to Hesse, 
whither we will now accompany him. There is 
no need for us to say that the Grand-duke Louis 
was gratified beyond measure at the brilliant des- 
tiny so unexpectedly opening before his daughter; 
and as for the young Princess, who had often 
thought of her handsome and distinguished guest 
at Rumpenheim, although she trembled violently 
and turned very pale when the glad tidings were 
broken to her that the Prince loved her dearly, 
and that she should one day wear the imperial 
diadem of Russia, she shed tears of joy as she 
hesitatingly and blushingly confessed to her fa- 
ther that she loved Alexander, and would be only 
too happy to bestow her hand upon him. 

And now began a busy period for the young 
Princess. Considerations of a political charac- 
ter, coupled with the impatience of Prince Alex- 
ander, caused the Czar to express the desire that 
the wedding should take place at an early day in 
the spring, and Maria profited by the few inter- 
vening months to familiarize herself as much as 
possible with the language, customs, and ideas 
of the country in which she was henceforth to 
occupy so exalted a position. A professor to in- 
struct her in the Russian language, and a mis- 
tress of ceremonies to acquaint her with the rules 
of etiquette prevailing at the court of the Czar, 
arrived from St. Petersburg at Darmstadt, and 
found in her a bright and indefatigable pupil. 
Books about Russia, and magnificent views of 
the country and of the places where she was 
henceforth to live, were sent to her by her be- 
trothed, and every now and then she received 
delightful letters from Alexander, from his no- 
ble mother and his’ sisters, who wrote to her in 
the most endearing terms that she would find in 
them at her new home a devoted mother and af- 
fectionate sisters. 

At last the day appointed for the wedding drew 
nigh, and on the 2d of April, 1841, the Grand- 
duke Louis set out for St. Petersburg with his 
daughter and a brilliant suite of courtiers and 
officers. Alexander, it had been arranged, was 
to meet them at the small town of Rossiena on 
the Russian frontier; but, upon reaching that 
place, and hearing that the Grand-duke and his 





two of his adjutants across the Russie frontier, 
and met with his betrothed at the same mill of 
Puktupdhnen where his uncle Alexander the 
First, in the year 1808, had held that memor- 
able interview with the beautiful and unfortunate 
Louisa of Prussia. Springing from his horse, 
the impetuous Prince rushed with open arms 
and beaming eyes to the carriage in which 
Maria was seated by the side of her father, 
and folded the half-frightened, trembling, blush- 
ing, and yet so happy girl to his heart. For an 
hour or two they remained in that humble front- 
ier village, and repeated to one another all those 
fond protestations of love and fidelity which their 
letters had contained ; and here we may say that, 
though many years have elapsed since then, there 
is no one familiar with the affairs of the Russian 
court but knows that the Emperor and Empress 
are still as fondly attached to each other as they 
were when they were a pair of happy young 
lovers. 

The journey from the Russian frontier to St. 
Petersburg resembled a triumphal procession. 
At every place through which they passed they 
were received with pealing of bells, booming of 
cannon, and enthusiastic acclamations. The 
masses seemed delighted both with the grace 
and beauty of their future Crown Princess and 
with the gallant and majestic bearing of the 
Crown Prince. A magnificent demonstration 
awaited them at St. Petersburg, where the Czar 
took the more pains to impart a popular charac- 
ter as a portion of the discontented nobility had 
recently been plotting for the overthrow of his 
dynasty, and the great enthusiasm with which 
the population of the capital hailed the appear- 
ance of the Princess Maria showed but too plain- 
ly the fervent attachment of the masses to the 
imperial house. 

‘The Princess had looked forward to her arrival 
at the Russian court with serious misgivings. 
Sure as she was of the love of her affianced bride- 
groom, she feared lest, owing to her education 
at an obscure German court, she should prove 
unequal to her new position at a court then con- 
sidered the most brilliant in Europe. She was 
most agreeably disappointed. From the loving 
circle in which she had hitherto moved she found 
herself transferred to another, where the sweet 
and quiet pleasures of domestic life were more 
prized than the pomp and splendor of royalty. 
The Czar, who had filled her with a feeling of 
awe until she had gazed into his kindly eyes, she 
found was the most affectionate of fathers and 
husbands. The Czarina, the most gifted dangh- 
ter of Louisa of Prussia, treated her from the 
very first as one of her own daughters; and the 
princes and princesses of the imperial house over- 
whelmed her with acts of the most considerate 
kindness. No matter what splendor might sur- 
round the imperial family at gala festivals, its 
private life was one of burgher-like simplicity and 
virtue, The Czar, stern and inexorable as he 
was as a ruler, was the embodiment of amiability 
in the midst of his children and relatives. Even 
when overwhelmed with the cares of his exalted 
positicn, he always passed several hours daily in 
the charming circle of those who were dearest to 
him, and who clung to him with boundless ten- 
derness; and oftentimes he would be found in 
his wife’s apartments playing merrily with his 
children and gratidchildren. No wonder, then, 
that the young German Princess was not long in 
feeling perfectly at home in the midst of this de- 
lightful family circle. 

After her wedding, which took place amidst 
imposing ceremonies on the 28th of April, 1841, 
she moved with her husband to the Anitchkow 
Palace, on the Newski Prospect, where his pa- 
rents had likewise resided before ascending the 
imperial throne. The first two years which the 
young couple passed here were years of unalloy- 
ed happiness. The Grand-duke Alexander was 
a man of quiet, retiring character, and spent 
most of his time the more gladly at home as his 
lovely young wife knew how to make the Anitch- 
kow Palace a little paradise for him. It was 
her special pride to be called a good housewife. 
She herself watched attentively over the affairs 
of her household, attended even to the daily bill 
of fare, and insisted on strict economy being ob- 
served by her domestics. These traits charac- 
terized her also after she ascended the throne, 
and a thousand little anecdotes are related about 
the dismay which her keen-sighted examination 
of the household accounts, shortly after the death 
of the Emperor Nicholas, carried into the ranks 
of the servants at the Winter Palace, who had 
hitherto plundered the imperial exchequer in the 
most rapacious manner. The Emperor Alexan- 
der is still in the habit of saying to public func- 
tionaries whose expenditures seem extravagant 
to him, ‘‘ How fortunate it is for you that you 
have not to deal with the Empress !” 

Alexander’s mother, the Empress Alexandra, 
had, long after her arrival in St. Petersburg, been 
unpopular with the Russian aristocracy. Her 
reserve, a mere cloak to her timidity, had been 
looked upon as coldness and haughtiness, and 
the peculiar style of her beauty did not please 
the Russians; and it was not until twelve or 
fifteen years after her marriage that the general 
prejudice against her gradually died away. It 
was not thus with her new daughter-in-law. 
The charming face of the young Grand-duchess, 
her graceful bearing, her unaffected kindness, 
conquered at once all hearts, and she was soon 
as popular at the court of St. Petersburg as she 
had formerly been at that of Darmstadt. What 
with the love of a devoted young husband, with 
a little angel, to whom she gave birth a year 
after her wedding, by her side, with a large 
circle of affectionate relatives, and with smiling 
faces around her whenever she made her ap- 
pearance, she was very, very happy. 

Clouds, however, were not long in darkening 
this smiling horizon. A number of cruel blows 


| filled the imperial family with intense grief. 


suite had left the city of Tilsit, he galloped with | The Princess Alexandra, her husband's favorite 








sister, died very suddenly. An attempt to shoot 
the Grand-duke hereditary while he was walking 
with his wife in the park of Zarskoe Selo, and 
which was fortunately frustrated, was followed 
by a dangerous illness, during which the Prin- 
cess Maria did not leave his bedside night and 
day. Shortly after her husband’s recovery she 
herself was taken sick, the insidious climate of 
St. Petersburg having undermined her constitu- 
tion. At the same time the sufferings of her 
mother-in-law, who had long been an invalid, 
assumed so alarming a character that the physi- 
cians declared nothing but a prolonged sojourn 
in Southern Italy would be able to check the 
progress of her disease. Maria accompanied the 
Empress shortly afterward to Palermo, where 
she was present at that memorable scene by 
which the Emperor Nicholas showed how affec- 
tionate a husband he was. The Czarina and her 
daughter-in-law had passed several months in 
that southern city when the Emperor paid them 
a visit. The Empress, who longed to see her 
beloved husband, despite her feebleness, hastened 
down the long flight of door-steps in front of her 
hotel as soon as she caught sight of the Em- 
peror’s carriage. Nicholas jumped out and 
clasped her in his arms; but the joyful excite- 
ment proved too great for the poor lady, and she 
fainted away as her husband embraced her. 
Some of the attendants immediately offered to 
carry the Empress to her room; but Nicholas, 
saying, ‘*I will carry her myself,” took her in 
his arms and bore her through the large crowd 
of by-standers into the house. When the Em- 
press awoke to consciousness and saw Nicholas 
bending over her with an air of great anxiety, 
and her daughter-in-law standing at her bedside, 
the tears rolling down her cheeks, she said, with 
a sweet smile, to the Emperor, “It is nothing,” 
and to Maria, pointing to Nicholas, ‘‘ The best 
of men!” 

On the 2d of March, 1855, Maria ascended 
with her husband the throne of the Czars, at one 
of the gloomiest moments in the modern history 
of Russia. For some time previously she had 
already taken the place of her sick mother-in-law 
on all gala occasions, and she had learned to 
move with ease and dignity on the heights of 
Russian society. At the brilliant and impress- 
ive festivities accompanying the coronation cere- 
monies, which took place in the following year at 
Moscow, her loveliness, to which the languor re- 
sulting from her-feeble health imparted some- 
thing indescribably mild and sweet, excited gen- 
eral admiration and enthusiasm among the as- 
sembled thousands. Poor Empress! When her 
husband, after placing the crown upon her head, 
conducted her out of the cathedral, she suddenly 
turned very pale and fell into a long swoon, which 
gave rise to the most painful apprehensions. 

The new cares and duties which now devolved 
upon her produced most injurious effects upon 
her health. A few years after ascending the 
throne she had become a confirmed invalid, and, 
at the advice of her physicians, she passes near- 
ly six months every year in a more congenial 
climate. She usually goes to Kissingen in the 
early part of summer, and, after a short sojourn, 
passes on to Northern Italy, where she remains 
until November on the beautiful shores of the 
Lake of Como, or in her villa at Nice. 
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At Nice it was that the Empress suffered a 
loss which broke her tender heart dnd prostrated 
her for a long time. Her eldest y a bright 
and gifted youth, the pride and joy of his de- 
voted mother, was suddenly taken sick in that 
city, and expired a short time afterward in the 
midst of his heart-broken parents and relatives. 
All who witnessed that death-bed scene deseribe 
it as in the highest degree pathetic and heart- 
rending. The Empress, with streaming eyes, 
sobbing convulsively and supporting with her 
arms the head of her dying son; the Emperor, 
trembling with grief and unable to restrain his 
tears, leaning his head on one of the bed-posts ; 
and the young Princess Dagmar kneeling at the 
bedside and bathing the hand of her betrothed 
with her tears, until his spirit fled for evermore. 

The Czarina is now forty-four years old. She 
is still good-looking, and during the visit which 
she paid to Kissingen last summer every body 
said that she looked younger than she really was. 
Her form is slender and graceful ; her complex- 
ion is pale, but very clear; her eyes are still 
bright ; and her smile is as sweet and winning as 
ever. While her deportment always is dignified 
and in keeping with. the exalted position which 
she occupies, there is not a trace of affectation in 
her bearing; and those who are fortunate enough 
to gain access to the private circle of the impe- 
rial family, either in the Winter Palace or at 
Zarskoe Selo, speak very highly of her affability 
and talents as a sprightly conversationist. 

The Empress has devoted much attention to 
the instruction of her children, who are said to 
be the best educated princes and princesses in 
Europe. She is an ardent lover of the fine arts, 
and her water-color sketches, with which the 
private rooms of her husband are decorated, pos- 
sess considerable merit. She reads and speaks 
several modern languages, takes much interest 
in contemporary literature, and spends every year 
large sums for fostering rising talents and re- 
warding the productions of native and foreign 
genius. 





IN STRAW BERRY-TIME. 


Rirg, red strawberries, sugar and cream, 
A dish for Juno or Jove, I deem— 
Cream, I say; not chalk and water, 
But the liquid gold which the farmer's daughter 
Dips from the rows of cool, bright pans— 
Cream that never has traveled in cans, 
By car or carriage, with many a thump, 
Till the part from the cow and the part from the 

pump— 

Little of the former and much of the latter— 
Separates, frightened and churned by the clatter; 
Oh no, not that stuff at all I mean, 
But the gift of “‘ Daisy,” the herd’s sleek queen; 
That, with white sugar and bright red berries, 
Larger than damsons and redder than cherries, 
That's the dish that I know, and you know; 
The dish, as I said, that’s fit for Juno. 


Ah, you remember when we were boys— 
Some of us were, and some were girls 
With sparkling eyes and bewitching curls, 
At least we thought so, I mean the boys— 
Pardon my using the second time 
A word so very easy to rhyme— 

Yes, you remember the ‘old back pasture,” 
A field where man was only half master, 
A desert of bushes behind the hill, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Where the tall mullein nodded aloft in the breeze, 
And the bull-thistle bristled, a chevaux de frise 
‘Round the mouldering stump ; where the golden-rod 
grew; 

Where the violets spread in a carpet of blue, 

And winter-green covered the banks and the knolls: 
Where the trout-brook babbled o'er pebbles and 
shoals, 

Half in the sunshine, half in the shade 

Of briers and alders, a mimic glade; 

Where the old chestnut-tree and the hickory tall 
Shook down their golden nuts in the fall; 

Where nature, o'er man half-triumphing, smiled, 
And even the cattle that browsed were wild— 

Ah, this was the field whose fadeless charm 

Still lingers, the dearest of all the farm! 


And here, in the glorious month of June, 

That comes too late and that flies too soon, 

The strawberries ripened in sunny nooks, 

On the southward slopes, or the banks of the brooks; 
The wild red strawberries, flavored fine 

As Persian peaches or Cyprus wine. 

Down in the grass and close to the ground 
Their creeping runners twined and wound, 

And their modest white blossoms scented the air 
With a faint soft sweetness, summoning there 
The yellow-legged bee in his homeward flight 
With the spoils of a thousand flowers at night. 
And when the berries ripened it seemed 

As the turf with a million garnets gleamed, 

Or rubies, a hundred flashing in one, 

In the morning dew and the morning sun. 

And the robin was there with his earliest lay, 
And the woodpecker whirred as he bore away 
The largest and ripest—delicious food— 

To his hollow tree and his callow brood. 


How the boys and girls from the old red school 
In their noonday ramble forgot the rule 

And lingered, in spite of the hour and the bell, 
Returning barely in time to “spell,” 

To a frowning teacher, as truants. all, 

To quake, till the evening roll should call 

To nameless woes.—But I spare to tell 

What we all remember so ruefully well. 

But ah, for those boys and girls, I ween, 

That day hath a cloudless, fadcless sheen! 

And Harry and Alice, between whose souls 

A wide, cold chaos of darkness rolls, 

Who wander unmated, estranged and alone, 
Through thorns and brambles, in ways unknown, 
Would face more toils than this earth can yield 
For that bright day in the strawberry field. 

But Dick and Susie are smiling anew 

As that day brightens in memory's view, 

For both are thinking how then they sat 

On the bank by the brook, with Dick's straw hat, 
Stained in the crown and torn in the rim, 
Heaped with strawberries gathered by him 

With a few by her, on the grass at their side, 

As they ate, and flung the stems on the tide 

As it rippled past them, dancing along 

With its old, unending, eternal song; 

Which it sang in their hearts and sang in their ears 
With deepening music through deepening years, 
Till they flung their souls on life's widening wave 
To*drift together down to the grave, 

And on, and out to a shoreless sea, 

The Ocean of Love's Infinity. 

Ah, the red strawberries! Who can say 

Why they’re such different things to-day? 








Where willows and brambles hung over the rill, 


Never such strawberries, tilled or wild, 
Each heart responds, ‘‘as when I was a child!” 


Hush! Did I slumber? Say, was it in dream 

That I caught the whisper— ‘Strawberries and 
cream ?" 

* Ice-cream, cool as Alaska’s air! 

Garden strawberries, ripe and rare, 

Served in a saucer and eaten together 

At strawberry festivals in very warm weather |" 

Ice-cream—strawberries: at that word 

The silent depths of the heart are stirred 

As memory wakens the scenes of yore 

Till they sweep the soul with their power once more. 

The old grow young with a sudden spell, 

The sad grow cheerful, the sick grow well, 

And time-carved faces and bloomless cheeks 

Are kindled again with a light that speaks 

Of joys unfading, and love and truth 

That clothe e’en death in eternal youth. 


And lo! Humanity’s first bright pages 
Repeated forever through all the ages:— 
The children gather, the boys and girls, 
With faces aglow and with blood that whirls 
Through pure, free sluices, and leaps and flies 
Like dawn to the cheeks and like fire to the eyes, 
And youths and maidens are mingling bright 
In this, our strawberry field, to-night. 
For Harry and Alice have found the clew 
They lost when the shadows between them grew; 
And Dick and Susie are stowed in a nook 
In the farthest corner—we'll call it a brook— 
Eating their berries, and flinging shy glances 
Into—well, not the brook, exactly— 
Looks that gleam and quiver like lances; 
Pity the people should crowd so compactly— 
Not to mention the reason of weather— 
That Dick and Susie must sit close together! 


Short-lived strawberries! Summer's a dream, 
And the seasons and years in an endless stream 
Bear youth and maiden and grandsire gray— 
All, all, like the summer's leaves away 
On their restless billows. Earth's generations 
Living are naught to her buried nations, 

Her buried races, a buried world 
Over whose ashes our dance is whirled 
For a few short moments, to change at a breath 
From death to life, or from life to death! 
The joys of nature, her buds and flowers, 
Childhood and youth with their rainbow hours, 
Manhood and womanhood, grand and fair, 
Life with its battles, and age with its care, 
What are they each and what are they all 
To that life whose voices eternally call 
Out from the Infinite, down from above, 
Hailing us home to the Infinite Love? 
Thither, O thither, on home-stretched wing, 
Through joy or sorrow our souls must spring. 
The moments of rapture we snatch in our flight 
Are foretastes, if pure, of eternal delight ; 
And moments of sorrow and moments of strife 
Are sent as the birth-throes to holier life. 
The drops of sweetness that time can yield 
Are berries in earth's vast desert field. 
True festival moments are few, and far 
As the spaces that stretch from star to star; 
But to spirits that carry God's peace within 
Heaven's festive cycles on earth begin, 
And they sweep, in their calm, deep march benign, 
Onward and out into life divine. 

morce Lansine Tayior. 
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WALKING DRESS. 


ARTISTIC FASHIONS. 


WE take pleasure in laying before our readers this week two 

charming promenade and carriage toilettes, copied from 
the Mode Artistique of Paris. The first—the walking dress—is 
of buff pongee. The skirt is trimmed on the bottom with three 
full flounces of white guipure, set on straight, and headed with a 
pinked ruche of green silk. A fourth guipure flounce forms ara- 
besques in the manner shown in the illustration. The casaque 
is scalloped round the bottom, and bouffant behind, and is trimmed 
with white guipure and green silk ruches. Buff pongee parasol, 
lined with green. White lace hat, trimmed with a large red rose 
and buds. Rose in the low corsage, underneath which a puffing 
of lace is worn. Rose-colored gloves. 

The second illustration represents a tasteful and unique car- 
riage or visiting dress of coral and white striped foulard. The 
trailing skirt is trimmed with tw deep scalloped flounces of coral 
silk, set one a little way abové’the other: these flounces slope 
up in front to make room for several rounding flounces of the 
striped foulard, to simulate an under-skirt. Adjusted casaque 
of coral and white striped foulard, trimmed rouné the bottom with 
a double scalloped flounce of coral silk. Sash with large fan bow 
and ends of coral silk; the ends are trimmed with two scalloped 
flounces. ‘The neck, arm-holes, and wrists of the casaque are fin- 
ished with a coral silk ruche. White lace hat with coral ostrich 
tufts. Wrought gold jewelry. Straw-colored gloves. White 
parasol lined with pink. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorresPonpDENT. | 
HE presence of the Queen of Holland in Paris has given 
rise to new festivities. In spite of the disturbances growing 
out of the elections, people dance every night; and the saying 
might be cited in this juncture, We dance on the brink of a 
volcano. 

On Sunday the Queen of Holland appeared at a soirée at the 
palace of Princess Mathilde. On Wednesday a gala dinner was 
given in her honor at the Tuileries, at which the whole Imperial 
family was present. The Emperor had at his right the Queen 
of Holland, and at his left Princess Clotilde. ‘The Empress was 
opposite him, with the Prince Imperial on one side and Prince 
Napoleon on the other. 

At this dinner the Empress wore a dress of white gauze cov- 
ered with notched flounces of pink silk in several shades, a cluster 
of black grapes in her hair, and a diamond necklace. 

The Queen of Holland was crowned with a diadem of dia- 
monds. Her dréss was of white poult de soie trimmed with lace. 
Princess Clotilde was in white tulle, with diamonds; Princess 
Mathilde in white gros grain, with a tunic of tulle, looped with 
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sprays of négre roses, and a wreath of satin négre 
roses with diamond foliage in her hair. Négre 
roses are those of so dark a shade of red as to 
appear almost black. 

The Duchess of Hamilton, the Emperor's 
cousin, wore a dress of white tulle with a black 
lace tunic. Her hair was in thick braids, inter- 
spersed with diamonds. Her daughter, Lady 
Mary, had an exquisite dress of white tulle, with 
a tunic of light green China crape, trimmed with 
a fluting of white tulle, and looped with trailing 
sprays of rose-buds and mignonnette. Her beau- 
tiful blonde curls were crowned with the same 
flowers. 

After dinner, which terminated about half 
past nine, a pretty little piece in verse, Le Pas- 
stat, was played. This piece, which has met 
with great success at the Odéon, is the produc- 
tion of a young poet, M. Coppée. ‘The orches- 
tra played some fine pieces of chamber music, 
which were followed by dancing. The festival 
ended with a supper, which was served at one 
o'clock in the Salle des Maréchaux, and which 
the company took seated. 

The Art Exhibition is about to close. This is 
to be regretted, for there are many fine things to 
be seen there. The most important work is 
Clesinger’s Cleopatra, a half-sized marble statue, 
in imitation of the polychrome statues of the 
Greeks. ‘The effect is more bizarre than beauti- 
ful. Cleopatra is standing, draped to the waist 
in light green bordered with gold, and adorned 
with a girdle, necklace, diadem, and bracelets— 
exquisite gems in enamel and gold, wrought by 
Froment Meurice. She holds in her hand a 
golden lotus flower. Among the portraits those 
most admired are that of M. Duruy, the Minister 
of Public Instruction, painted ‘by a young girl 
who has won celebrity within the last month, 
Mademoiselle Nelly Jacquemart; and the en- 
chanting likeness of Madame Carette, the Em- 
press’s Lady of the Palace. ‘This beautiful dame 
is represented standing in a dress of pearl-gray 
satin, décolieté, sith a bertha of Russian sable ; 
and on her shouider the bow worn by the ladies 
of honor, of blue watered ribbon, with the Im- 
perial cipher in diamonds. 

The race in which the Grand Prize of Paris, 
which is a hundred thousand francs, is disputed 
is the veritable French Epsom. It may be said 
that the entire Parisian population takes part in 
it. The interest is especially great when the con- 
test is between two favorite horses, one French 
and the other English, as was the case again this 
year, the champions being Glaneur and 
Drummond. The French horse Glaneur 
was the winner ; the English horse Drum- 
mond did not even come in till the third, 
after Consul, the victor at the Derby. 

The Imperial Stand presented a splen- 

did appearance. The Empress, the Queen 
of Holland, the Grand Duchess Marie of 
Russia, and the whole Court, were there. 
The Queen of Spain was in her caléche. 
She did not arrive till very late. The 
oo pend toilette was extremely. simple. 

er dress was of batiste écrue, embroid- 
ered with white, with three deep flounces 
on a round skirt, and a bouffant tunic 
without apparent bows, trimmed in the 
same manner. Corsage half open in front, 
with a round belt, fastened with a mother- 
of-pearl buckle, bearing the Empress's ci- 
pher. The sleeves of the dress were full, 
and of the pagoda shape. 

The Countess de la Péeze, the lady of 
honor who accompanied the Empress, 
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wore a mauve dress with narrow flounces, and 
short tunic with round basques edged with mauve 
fringe ; a Belgian straw hat, trimmed with a tea 
rose, and one of those gauze scarfs known as 
Donna Maria, edged with narrow moss fringe, 
the whole straw-colored like the hat. Made- 
moiselle Marion, the lady of honor and personai 
friend of the Empress, was in pink taffetas, trim- 
med with small pinked chicorées of the same 
material. She wrapped herself occasionally in 
a mantelet of embroidered muslin with Valen- 
ciennes flounces. We would remark, by-the- 
way, that embroidered muslin seems destined 
to supplant guipure and llama lace this year. 
It is more costly, but infinitely more elegant. 

The Queen of Spain, with several other ladies, 
was dressed in gay colored Scotch plaid silk. 
She was wrapped in a black lace baschlik, and 
had a blue flower fastened at the side of her 
coiffure. 

The richest as well as the newest toilettes were 
silk embroidered by hand, and white dresses with 
flounces trimmed with Valenciennes or Mechlin, 
White guipures are declining in favor, as well as 
ribbon; trimmings of the same material as the 
dress taking their place. Wide chiné ribbons, 
or those brocaded with wreaths of flowers, are 
however still much worn. 

Two stars from the American colony were 
present at the races, and attracted much atten- 
tion by their different styles of beauty. The 
beautiful Mrs. Post, attired wholly in black, wore 
with her usual grace the baby dress devised by 
Worth for tall and regular beauties. The pretty 
and spirituelle Mrs, Bierstadt was also in black, 
with a charming hat trimmed with pearl-gray 
frosted grapes. 

‘The American ladies are so tasteful that they 
sometimes set the fashion for the Parisians them- 
selves; as was the case a few days since at 
Mrs. Macready’s, where every one was talking 
about a wholly new coiffure worn by the Misses 
Jessup and Payne. ‘This coiffure, devised by 
Albert, the Empress’s hair-dresser, is composed 
of torsades twisted together and falling very low 
on the neck, with large jet balls interspersed. 
It is probable that it will be chosen by the Em- 
press for the inauguration féte of the Suez Canal ; 
that is, if she goes, for there is much agitation 
in Paris, and grave results are feared. Miss 
Payne has just married a Bourbon prince, and 
your countrywoman may yet fill the throne of that 
land whose queen gave America to the world. 

EvIANE pe Marsy. 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 


How ro Crystaiize Baskets.—Form the basket of 
bonnet-wire in any fanciful shape. Then wrap the wire 
neatly, but not closely, with white crewel or yarn, oth- 
erwise the alum will not crystallize on the wire. Make 
a solution of alum and rain-water, and boil it slowly a 
few moments in a brass kettle, putting in enough alum 
to saturate the water; suspend the wire basket by a 
string tied to a stick laid across a wooden vessel large 
enough to contain the basket withont touching any 
part of it. Pour the boiling solution of alum over 
this in the wooden vessel, being careful to have a suf- 
ficient quantity to cover the basket entirely ; set it ina 
cool place for twenty-four hours, where it will not be 
agitated to disturb the formation of the crystals. Blue 
crystals may be obtained by dissolving indigo in the 
alum water; yellow by a little turmeric or gamboge ; 
purple by using extract of logwood; and pink by add- 
ing a little poke-Serry juice to the solution. Cool, 
frosty weather is the best time to crystallize. 

A Goop Wasuine Reorer.—Mix half a gallon soft- 
soap with halfa gill of alcohol; rub this mixture on 
the soiled clothes, and soak them three hours in mod- 
erately warm water; then rinse out nicely in clean 
water. 

To Maxe Leaven.—Stir corn-meal in a pint of fresh 
buttermilk; add an old yeast-cake dissolved in water ; 
make it about the consistence of batter bread, and set 
it in a warm place to rise. When well risen, add more 
meal, make it into cakes, and dry in the shade. 

To Cunz Conns.—Dissolve glue as you would to 
mend furniture; spread it on the corns; place muslin 
rags over them to prevent the glue from sticking to 
the stocking ; repeat the application a few times, and 
the cure will be effectual. 

Savsacr.—To fifty pounds of meat ground fine, add 
salt, pepper, and sage to taste ; mix well, and add half 
a pound brown sugar; this prevents the sausage from 
becoming strong. No water should be used on sau- 
sage at all; and a good deal of fat meat should be 
mixed in with the lean pieces in grinding to make 
the sausage rich enough to cook itself. 

Curap Reorrs vor Drgine Bi.ve.—Procure the juice 
of ripe elder-berries by pressing them through a sieve. 
To two gallons of this juice add one ounce of copperas 
and two ounces of alum. Boil the article designed to 
be colored bine in this mixture in a copper kettle ten 
minutes. Air, dry, and rinse. 

Syiiapvs.—Four quarts of nice, fresh cream, one 
pint of wine, the juice of three lemons, and two 
pounds of loaf-sugar; mix, beat it well, and as the 
froth rises put it into glasses to be served. 

Rioz Popprve.—Boil half a pound of rice in new 
milk; when cold add half a pound of butier, halfa pound 
of sugar, ten eggs beaten well; flavor with cinnamon 
and nutmeg. Bake in a pudding-dish one hour. 

Tea Caxes.—Three eggs, three cups of sugar, one 
cup of butter, one quart of flour, tea-spoonful of soda, a 
little salt, and buttermilk enough to knead it well. 
Bake in a brisk oven. 

To Preserve Srzawsernres.—Gather the strawher- 
ries in clear weather and near the middle of the day, 
and after they are picked add a pound of loaf-sugar 
to a pound of the fruit. Sprinkle the sugar over the 
berries in 4 bowl, and let them stand several hours, 
or overnight will not injure them; then pour them 
Into a preserving kettle, and let them boil gently a 
few minutes, after which take out the berries, and 
boll the sirup about half an hour, and when cool pour 
it over the fruit in a jar; put a piece of white paper 
dipped in brandy on the top; tie up the jar securely, 
and put it in a cool, dry place. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. A. N.—A modiste would require about eighteen 
yards of mozambique for the Lafleur Walking Dress, 
and three yards of linen-backed satin for trimming. 

A. R. C.—The following »olish for old farniture is 
well recommended: Alcohol, 14 oz.; muriatic acid, 
+ oz.; linseed-oil, 8 oz.; vinegar, + pint (to be put in 
last); and butter of antimony, 1+ oz. Mix well to- 
gether. 

Cutoz.—Do not allow birds to pair that are related 
to each other, as their progeny are likely to be de- 
formed and sickly. Do not disturb the cage while the 
bird is setting, or until a fortnight after the laying of 
the last egg; when, if there are no signs of hatching, 
put them in warm water; if they float they are ad- 
died; if they sink they may be replaced for a day or 
two. Feed the young birds with hard-boiled egg and 
cracker pounded together. You can tame them by 
feeding them yourself with a quill, and accustoming 
them to your voice and the touch of your hand. Let 
them fly about the room as much as possible; the ex- 
ercise will keep them healthy and preserve them from 
vermin. 

Craza.—By all means have a border to your carpet, 
and choose the smallest possible pattern for your lit- 
tle room. Nothing can be in worse taste than a large 
patterned carpet in a diminutive apartment. You will 
find some admirable ideas on tasteful house furnish- 
ing in a recent article in the Bazar, 

Buiexnzgnassett.—For ‘sh au gratin, take any 
dried fish, slice and, if possible, bone it, dip it into 
oil, cream, or melted butter; season it, place it in a 
dish on a piece of buttered toast, sift grated bread on 
the top, and brown it in the oven. Serve on the toast 
with sliced lemon. Parmesan cheese may be grated 
with the bread-crumbs. 

Pax.—It is desirable to hang water-color pictures 
by themselves, as the greater force of oil-paintings 
will mar the effect of their delicate colors. Family 
portraits may be hung in the dining-room with per- 
fect propriety; it is pleasant, indeed, at meals, to be 
surrounded with the faces of one's kindred, Aw reste, 
fruit paintings are for the dining-room, and flower 
pictures for the sleeping-room. Wire is greatly pref- 
erable to cord for picture-hanging. We have known 
several instances of valuable pictures being utterly 
ruined by the ena; of a moth-eaten or worn 
cord. With wire this danger is averted. Rustic 
frames were a trausient fashion, which is fast be- 
coming obsolete. 

Geu.—Yes, pearls are found in the northern fresh- 
water streams in England. In 1964 the product of 
thie fishery amounted in value to $50,000. These 
pearls are pink-hued, and quite as beautiful as the 
Oriental pearls. They are becoming rarer every year, 
however, in consequence of the search for them, in 
which numbers of the p try have engaged of late. 
It ie estimated that one-thirtieth of the shells found 
contain pearls, of which only one-tenth are fit for 
market. One hundred and thirty shells have to be 
examined, therefore, to obtain a single pearl. 

Purcoroevs.—It is said that the word Telegram 
originated with the Hindus, who found this the near- 
oat approack their tongues could make to Telegraph- 








ic Message. The euphonious abbreviation was caught 
up and incorporated into the English language. 

E.ua K.—To aecertain the price of the various edi- 
tions of the Ornithology and Oology of New England 
you had better write directly to the publishers, Messrs, 
Nichols & Noyes, of Boston. Professor Agassiz’s work 
on Zoology is considered standard authority on the 
subject. Goodrich's Illustrated Natural History is an 
excellent work, but expensive, being in two large vol- 
umes, with 1400 engravings. The best natural history 
for children is Hooker's, published by Harper & Broth- 
ers; price $150. Another interesting primary book is 
Mrs. Tenney’s Pictures and Stories of Animals, in four 
or five small volumes, published by Sheldon & Co., and 
costing probably five or six dollars. 

Lace Wasner.— Muslin or lace should never be 
rubbed in washing. Take white soap in proportion 
to the muslins you have to wash, shave it down, and 
boil it with soft water till it dissolves. When cold, 
it should be as thick as jelly; mix a part of this jelly 
with soft tepid water, so as to be strong of the soap; 
let the muslins lie in this for a night, then add boiling 
water; move them up and down in the water, repeat- 
edly squeezing them through the hands, so as to wash 
them, but do not rub them. Having steeped them well 
in soap and water before, makes rubbing quite unnec- 
essary ; tie them loosely up in a pillow-case, and with 
soft water and the rest of the boiled soap, boil them 
for a couple of hours. If in the country, they should 
be laid out on the grass to bleach (without the soap 
being washed out), and d when 'y, 80 
as to keep them moist. If in town, where no bleach- 
ing on the grass can be procured, put them into a 
washing tub, and, having poured boiling water over 
them, leave them in the back court in the air for the 
rest of the day, and during the night in the water; 
this has a great effect in whitening them; in either 
case, after being bleached, rinse them twice through 
cold water, to clear them completely from the soap, 
and hang them up to dry before being starched. A 
piece of lace, or any small article, can be very well 
bleached by being put outside the window in the sun, 
in a crystal bottle of water, having been previously 
washed, and the soap left in it. It is a frequent prac- 
tice not to boil the starch, but to mix it with boiling 
water, to hang up the muslins or laces the moment 
they have been put through the starch, and squeezed 
out; and when dry, and as bard as a piece of board, 
then they water them (as it is called), leaving one 
spot dry and the rest wet, so that to stretch them out 
for ironing, without tearing them, is almost impossi- 
ble. This mode of proceeding may account for the 
melancholy frequency of torn lace, and the dull heavy 
appearance of beautiful worked collars, looking as if 
they had been partially rubbed over with flour and 
water. To give them that light transparent look 
which adds so much to their beaaty, the treatment 
must be very different; the starch should be mixed 
in a little cold soft water, and bruised down with the 
back of a spoon till quite smooth; moze water should 
be added, till it resembles thin milk, then boiled in a 
glazed-stone pipkin, till it becomes clear and thick, so 
as to jelly when cold. The miislins and laces should 
be put through the starch while it is still warm; 
squeezed out first in the hand, then gently in a clean 
smooth cloth, so as to get as much as possible of the 

starch out without fraying them in any way. The 
cloth must not be twisted round in the slightest de- 
gree, but gently pressed between the hands, putting 
but a few of the articles in at one time; each article 
should then be taken separately, held lightly by the 
two ends with the forefinger and thumb of each hand, 
and beaten between the palms of both hands for a few 
minutes; next shaken out and drawn, so that each 
thread in the muslin is perfectly straight, and the 
shape of the collar is carefully preserved. If after 
holding it up between you and the light, you find 
that in some parts it is not sufficiently clear, then a 
little drawing up and down on those spots will be 
necessary, 8o as to free every thread from the starch. 
It should then be folded up in a damp cloth, and each 
article put beside it, as soon as it has gone through 
the same process, so that the whole may have a slight 
degree of dampness when ironed. When it is not con- 
venient to do up muslins the moment they are starch- 
ed, it answers well, after they have been squeezed in 
the cloth, to fold up each article, and to leave them 
wrapped up together in a cloth for some hours, or a 
night, to clear themselves. When this is done they 
generally require only to be drawn a little, and fold- 
ed up for ironing; but where great clearness is to be 
obtained, the stiffer the starch, and the more they 
are beaten the better. In getting up fine things well 
much also depends on the ironing. The ironing 
blanket should be thick, so that the work on the 
collars, etc., should have a raised look after being 
ironed. Where the blanket is thin the hard surface 
of the table flattens the work, and injures the ap- 
pearance. The ironing blanket should be covered 
with a piece of thin, smooth, long cloth kept for the 
purpose, and washed each time it is used. In spread- 
ing out the collar, or whatever you are about to iron, 
see that it lies perfectly even, and that each thread is 
straight up and down; also that the iron has been 
carefully cleaned, first rabbed on a piece of old car- 
pet, and then wiped with a cloth; and also that it is 
not too hot. Singeing is a common fault with the 
inexperienced, and it is a very bad one; for, even 
when it is not to such a degree as to burn, which 
may easily happen with a very thin muslin, still it 
leaves a yellow shade, which not only destroys the 
appearance at the time, but is very difficult to get rid 
of. A little practice in handling the irons will soon 
accustom one to the degree of heat necessary, and till 
that is the case an old pocket handkerchief, or some 
such thing, shouid be at hand to try each iron upon 
before you venture to iron any thing of consequence, 
Do not pass your iron frequently over the same place 
if you wish the muslin to retain the stiffness, and also 
you should hang the article on a screen before the fire 
the moment it is ironed; it becomes soft if folded up 
with the slightest dampness upon it. Lace, which to 
look well should not be stiff, is improved and cleared 
by being put through cold water as soon as it has been 
starched ; it should then be squeezed out, held by each 
hand, very slightly beaten between the palms of the 
hands, and gently drawn out. In drawing out the 
edge the nails must never tonch it. It should all be 
done by the ball of the thumb and the forefinger, and 
ironed once or twice over to take out the stiffening. 
When lace is sewed to a muslin collar, and washed 
with it, as the collar requires to be stiffer than the 
lace, it will be necessary; after putting it through the 
starch, and clearing it, by beating and drawing it, to 
gather the lace together in the hand, and dip it into 
cold water, so as to take out a good deal of the starch, 
taking care not to wet the collar; but this is only nec- 
essary where the lace is put on with very little full- 
ness, or quite plain. Where it is put on full enongh 
to be set up in smal) pipes with the French irons, or, 








rather, curling-tongs (as they may be called), it is not 
necessary to extract any portion of the starch; the 
lace is the better for being stiff, and, if rather damp 
when set up in these small pipes, they will retain a 
regular and tidy appearance as long as the collar can 


be worn. These small French irons are to be got of | 
different sizes, and answer remarkably well for night- { 


cap borders, or frills of any kind. When making use 
of them you should be near a stove or fire, where they 
can be frequently heated ; for, as they can not be used 
when very hot, for fear of singeing the lace, they re- 
quire to be constantly heated, and must be wiped with 
a cloth each time before being used. 

Miss Mary W.—We have no other patterns for dress- 
making, save those contained in the Supplement. If 
you wish, we will send you a set of the Supplement 
Numbers from the beginning of the volume, at ten 
cents each, 

Mer.—We can not give you the address you desire. 
Back Numbers of the Bazar will supply the other in- 
formation. 

Sa.iiz.—In the last Number of the Bazar you will 
find patterns and illustrations of a variety of styles 
of children's hats and hoods.—We have already given 
numerous illustrations of window drapery, and shall 
probably furnish others soon, though we can make no 
promises as regards particular patterns. In the fash- 
ion article in Bazar (Vol. II.) No. 19 you will find il- 
lustrations of window curtains, 

A Marron.—Our authorities for the orthography of 
Bazar are the best standard lexicographers—Latham, 
Worcester, Webster, etc.—some of whom admit of two 
aa's, but give one the first place. Bazar is the origin- 
al form of the word, and the orthography adhered to 
in the Continental languages. 

Inenz pe M.—You say that you wish to write for 
our periodicals, and desire to know whether we will 
employ you, and what are our terms—both questions 
which it is impossible to answer without seeing your 
writings and knowing what they are worth. All MSS. 
that are sent us are carefully examined; if availa- 
ble a fair price is paid for them at once; if not, they 
are returned when stamps are inclosed. But as we 
are daily receiving hundreds of articles, whereof our 
journals can absorb but a small part, our friends will 
see that we can use comparatively few of these con- 
tributions, and are obliged to decline many on the 
score of space as well as of merit. 

Miss G.—The butter-paddles will cost you 38 cents. 
They are merely two paddles with grooves on the in- 
ner side. A small piece of butter is rolled between 
the grooved sides to form a ball or a cone, or in the 
shape of a strawberry. It is in better taste, however, 
to heap up the balls in a butter-dish near the centre 
of the table. If you put them in the small plates be- 
fore each person's place at the table, it looks as though 
you had limited the allowance. Use your small but- 
ter-plates by all means, ds it is unpleasant to have 
butter melting on a plate heated by hot food, but per- 
mit each person to help himself from the large dish. 
Auy house-farnishing store will furnish you the pad- 
dies. We can not give you the address here.—Make 
your over-skirt by the Gisela pattern in Bazar No. 24. 
It is bretelles you want, not lapels. See Bazar No. 28 
for patterns. The bretelles should be of the stripes 
of the under-skirt. Ribbon would destroy the stylish 
simplicity of your lawn suit. The short jaunty jacket 
described in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 24 will 
suit your material. 

Axwiz K.—Your sample of brocaded silk is out of 
style, and only fit for a house dress. Make with slight 
train, gored skirt, high waist, coat-sleeves, and sash. 
—We know of no permanent cure for the ugly black 
specks seen in the skin. Squeezing them out in- 
creases them and roughens the skin. 

Mas. 8. G. N.—The round part of the ribbon bow in 
Bazar No. 26 is put over the forehead where the hair 
parts between the crimps. The ends hang backward 
over the chignon.—A church suit of blue and white 
muslin for a girl of fifteen should be made with two 
skirts, a blouse waist, sash, and a sleeveless jacket 
reaching merely to the sash behind. Read New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 24 for further information. 

Mrs.(C. H. K.—Dealers in china say they will pack 
china to be sent to your home in the far West, or any 
where else, and pack it so securely that they will take 
all risk of breakage, because they fear none. You had 
better write directly to them for farther particulars. 

Josrz.—Your address, “‘ Editor of Harper's Bazar,” 
is correct.—In remaxing your silk dress gore the front 
width and one on each side, leaving three full breadths 
behind. Make with as much train as the length will 
allow. Plain waist, coat-sieeves, and sash. Bretelles 
and cuffs of biack lace for trimming. Your full skirt 
of buff brilliant will make you a short skirt and belt- 
ed sacque. Gore all the breadths except the back 
one. 

Mrs. L, H. P.—Any of the large dry-goods stores 
quoted in the New York Fashions of the Bazar will 
fill your order for Hamburg insertion and edging. It 
is about half the cost of needle-work, and is almost su- 
perseding it as a trimming for the white washing goods 
so much worn this summer. Some houses sell it by 
the piece of three yards, and perhaps a quarter over. 
Neat patterns, the work half an inch deep, cost $1 the 
piece. It is not unusual to put twelve or fourteen 
yards on a bishop's lawn or nansook wrapper, or a 
street suit. “ 

Mrs, Georeia B.—The carpet sweepers are $3 50 
each. With every disposition to oblige our sub- 
scribers we can not undertake to make purchases 
for them. It would consume one person’s whole 
time to execute the commissions asked of us, 

Dexss-maxer.—In the shoulder-seams of a dress the 
front should be laid on the back and stitched outside, 
the seam being turned toward the front. Silk serge 
is not as nice as Irish poplin, and it no longer consid- 
ered very fashionable. Pongee and foulard take its 
place this season. Woolen serge with silk face ig 
$1 50 a yard. 

Mus. M. A. F.—Make your green Chambery with a 
half-fitting sacque belted in, and a short gored skirt 
trimmed with a gathered ruffie drawn on a cord, and 
headed by a bunch of tucks. The furnishing houses 
make such dresses in great quantities of every shade 
of Chambery, and sell them for $12 50 ready made. 
They are made on the machine, and white thread is 
used on them all, even the black dresses, 

Mona.—Turn down the left-hand upper corner of a 
card and write Visite on it to signify that an ordinary 
call is made. For a visit of congratulation write Fe- 
licitation on the upper right-hand corner, and turn it 
down. Congé on the left lower corner is used for good- 
by. The remaining corner is turned down when mak- 
ing a visit of condolence.—As you can not afford silk 
lining for your gray grenadine, use glazed silesia or 
else glossy mohair of the shade of your dress, Read 
New York Fashions of the present Number for ideas 
about making and trimming. 

A. ©. P.—Read answer to * Josie.” 


Beautirut Woman.—If you would be beau- 
tiful, use Hacan’s Maenorta Bam. 
| It gives a pure, blooming complexion and re- 
+ Stores youthful beauty. 

Its effects are gradual, natural, and perfect. 

| It removes Redness, Blotches, and Pimples, 
cures Tan, Sunburn, and Freckles, and makes a 
lady of thirty appear but twenty. 

The MaGnoria Baim makes the skin smooth 
and pearly, the eye bright and clear, the cheek 
glow with the bloom of youth, and imparts a 
fresh, plump appearance to the countenance. 
No lady need complain of her complexion when 
75 cents will purchase this delightful article, 








The best article to dress hair is Lron’s Ka- 
THAIRON.—[ Com. | 





FATAL TO THE TEETH 


Are all acrid preparations. They may bleach 
the enamel, but they as surely dissolve and de- 
stroy it. The mild, genial, balsamic, and pre- 
servative Sozopont, impregnated with the Sopo- 
nin of the famous trupical Soap-Tree of Chili, is 
the only absolutely safe article of its kind in the 
market, and protects the teeth from all destruc- 
tive influences, as well as keeps them free from 
tartar.—[Com. ] 





To remove Moru Patouss, Freox.es, and Tan from 
the face, use Pexry’s Motu anv Freoxie Lotion. 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond St., N. Y. 
Sold by all Druggists.—[Com. } 





Corrine ae the means of the newly-in- 
vented Co ying Whee! Bee may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting ye of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


——————— 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GENUINE IRISH POPLINS. 


TO LADIES ABOUT VISITING EUROPE THE 
COMING SEASON, 


O'REILLY, DUNNE, & CO., 
80 COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN, 
And Founders of the Poplin Trade 








(A.D. 1790), 
Invite Families through Dublin to an in 
tion of their STOCK of PUREST 
IRISH POPLIN 


which, being manufactured spec- 
ially for the HOME TRADE, will be fo: 
TARLY SUPERIOR, tnd to" incade poods recht 





Pending alterations, the business is now carried on at 


47 DAWSON STREET, 
(Near the Shelbourne Hotel). 


CATARRH. 


Bad, loathsome disease. One third of the people 
suffer from Catarrh until Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, 
and Consumption bring them to the grave. hysi- 
cians do not understand the complaint, nor can they 
cure it; but WOLCOTT’S ANN 





e@ Ccon- 


To MAN who wrote, ‘‘I would not live al- 
ways, I ask not to stay,” either had not been 
waited yore by a committee, and urged to alter his 
mind, or had not heard of “ Woodwerth’s Flavoring 
Extracts.” They are the pure extracts of the fruits 
and spices as represented. 








Library of Modern Music for Voice & Piano- 
Cuorr’s Vatses, complete.................+ . 
Sixteen Stanparn Sones ror Laviss' Votors 50c. 
Bereruoven's 45 Ornternat Watrzes, . 
Compete Orgras ror PIANo, each......... 

Mailed on receipt of price. CartaLoaues Fre. 
sive CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


SIGHTS and SENSATIONS 


bees 
FRANCE, GERMANY, and SWITZERLAND; 
OR, EXPERIENCES OF 


AN AMERICAN JOURNALIST IN EUROPE, 


By EDWARD GOULD BUFFUM, 
Author of ‘Six Months in the Gold Mines,” &c. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


OOSEY’S Musicar Capinet.—A Gomaiete 
‘orte: 
50¢, 








*** A book at once entertaining and instructive. 
* * * Fashionable tourists who are leaving this port 
tor a trip to Europe will find Mr. Buffum's “Sights 
and Sensations in France, Germany, and Switzerland” 
a delightful and serviceable travel ig companion. At 
the same time the thousands who are to spend the 
summer at home, either in town, in the country, or on 
the sea-shore, may, by the help of this little book, en- 
joy many of the pleasures of hey travel while they 
escape its annoyances. * * * ft doubtless be more 
ee by the oe than any similar work 
which has appeared.—J. Y. Herald, 

It treats in a pieasant and popular manner some of 
the most striking topics of the European world.—N. Y. 


A re shing and entertaining book, which will in- 
terest every body.—JN. Y. Beene Mat, 


Pus.isuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 


—_— 


ea Harrer & Broruers will send the above work by 
mail, poatane prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt uf $1 Sv. 
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BALL BLACK, & CO, 
Nos. 565 axp 567 BROADWAY, 
OFFER ax UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT or 


N, NARDINE, JACOT, 
OE ALTZM, , NICOUD GERARD, 
ODSHAM, PEARDO " 
PR RUGENSTEIN, HARRISON, TAYLOR, &., 
ALSO, A FULL LINE OF AMERICAN 
WATCHES. 





T. STEWART & CO. 
sf have opened 
A Handsome Assortment of 
BLACK AND WHITE IRON GRENADINE BA- 
REGES, BLACK AND WHITE LAMA 
LACE POINTS; 
A few very rich 
CHAMBERRY DRESSES, 
and a large line of extra quality 
BLACK SILKS OF THE CHOICEST MAKES 
at prices greatly below their value. 
Also, ‘to close the importation, 
prior to taking their semi-annual inventory, 
a large line of 
BLACK TAFFETA and GROS-GRAIN RIBBONS, 
in all widths. 
NECKTIES AND SASHES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
BLACK-GROUND ROMAN SASHES, 
&c., &c., &c. 
Broadway, Fourth Avenue, and Tenth Street. 


T. STEWART & CO. 
¥g have made 
still greater reductions in the prices of 
almost all their popular stocks of 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, BAREGES, &c., &c., 
and will offer a large lot of 
BROCHE, GRENADINE, BAREGE DRESSES, 
at $5 each, recently sold at $10. 
BROCHE BAREGES, at 25c. per yard, recently 35c. 
The balance of their 
PLAID POPLIN SUITS, ready made, $7 each. 
And of their 
DOMESTIC PRINTED PERCALE ROBES, 
at $2, recently sold at $4. 
PRINTED PERCALE WALKING SUITS, 
ready made, only $3 each. 
LADIES’ HATS, handsomely trimmed, only $3 50. 
Broapway, 4tu Avenve, anv 10Tu Sraeer. 


Miss Louisa M. Aleott’s New Story, 
An Old Fashioned Girl. 


Is begun in the July Number of Merry’s Museum. 
MERRY’S MUSEUM, 
(NEW SERIES), 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 


Edited by Louisa M. A.corr, Author of “ Little Wom- 
en.” The Puzzle Drawer by Aont Sux, 











The cheapest and best for Young Folks 
publishea. Send 2 three-cent postage stamps for a 
en Number, and judge for yourself. $150 per 


year, with liberal premiums au 
Agents wanted. 


HORACE B. FULLER, Publisher, 
14 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


SWEET 


terms to clubs. 





Sweet Quinine is warranted 
equal —dose for dose —to the 
Pag weer fe neo ar | 
NIN the important advantage o 
Q UININE. being sweet instead of bister. 

Svapnia is Oprum Puririep 
— of its ae | and poisonous 

. »roperties; it is the most per- 
SVAPNIA. Fect Anopyne and Soorsane 
Ortare yet discovered. 
Sold by druggists, prescribed by best physicians. 
STEARNS, FARR, & CO., Chemists, New York. 


Reissue of Thackeray's Novels 
By HARPER & BROTHERS, 
With Thackeray's Own Illustrations. 





ANITY FAIR. A Novel without a Hero. 
With 82 Illustrations. In One Volume, 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 

HE VIRGINIANS. A Tale of the Last 
Century. With nearly 150 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 

HE NEWCOMES. Memoirs of a Most 
Respectable Family. Edited by Arthur Pen- 
dennis, Esq. With 162 Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 

HE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON 
HIS WAY THROUGH THE WORLD; Show- 
ing who Robbed him, who Helped him, and who 
Passed him by. With Portrait of Author and 
64 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 

To be followed by New Editions of Thackeray's other 


Novels, Hlustrated by the Author, at corresponding- 
ly low prices. 





From the Buffalo Advertiser. 

The Messrs. Harper are supplying a a deal of 
-~ riding just now, “‘ dog-cheap”—at less than cost 
n fact. Kae | have issued all the novels of Cuaries 
Reape at ridiculously low prices, and now they ‘are 
doing the same with Tuacxrray's works. * * * “ Van- 
ity Fair” is cheaper by far than any book of the same 
size, weight, and quality of mate could be sold at 
before the war, though paper was so much cheaper 
then than now. It is far below the actual manufac- 
turing cost. * * * We like to see every thing, books es- 
pecially, and good books like the one in question, sold 
at the smallest profit. 


From the N. Y. Weekly Review. 
The Harpers have done many services to letters, but 
none more substantial than this—in doing their ut- 
most to make Thackeray familiar in every household. 


From the New England Homestead. 

The gifts and graces of Thackeray’s pencil were 
hardly foes than those of his pen, and no edition of 
his works could be complete which lacked them. 
No opportunity has before been offered the American 
public to secure so good an edition of Thackeray for 
8o little money. 





ew Harper & Brorurns will send either of the above 
booka by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the Price. 





pause McCREERY & CO., 
Successors to Lake & McCreery, 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
On Monday, June 28, opened in their 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S DEPARTMENT, 


ORR ee eee nm en eens eenaeee Pere eer eeel Cert eeererrny 


Ladies’ and Children's 
SWISS DRESSES AND TUNICS, 


SILK TUNICS FOR CHILDREN, 
: LADIES' HOOP SKIRTS AND CORSETS. : 
: WEDDING OUTFITS 


AND 
7 INFANTS’ WARDROBES : 
: Constantly on hand, or made to order at the : 
. shortest notice. : 


GTUDY AND TRAVEL IN EUROPE. 


Mr. O. Fepxr, having for nearly twelve years had 
charge of various Departments at Maplewood In- 
stitute, Pittstield, Mass., and being about to locate at 
Darmstadt, Hessen, Germany, is prepared to receive 
a limited number of young ladies into his family, 
and to afford them every facility for perfecting them- 
selves in all branches of a liberal education. Oppor- 
tunity for travel afforded in vacations. A 
class of young ladies is now forming to go to Europe 
in charge of Mr. and Mrs. Fepgr, who will sail on 
the 20th of July. For particulars, address 

OTTO FEDER, Pittstield, Mass. 











“As natural as Thackeray, and more 
real than Dickens.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
have just published: 
My Daughter Elinor. 
A NOVEL. 
8vo, Paper, $1 25. 





From the N. Y. Evening Post. 

A good American novel, presenting life and society 
in the United States—the life that we live and the so- 
clety of which we are a constituent part—has lon 

m the desideratum of publishers and the despair 
of novel-readers, * * * A story in which the charac- 
ters are types of the American people at large, differ- 
ing from the same social representatives of other coun- 
tries, is rarely issued from the press. Such a story is 
**My Daughter Elinor,” which is destined to attain a 
wide popularity, because delineating with natural- 
wess and verisimilitude the life that is around us. It 
is from such books that the historian gathers the hab- 
itudes of the age of which he writes. In Mr. Grey we 
have the portraiture of the accomplished politician ; 

“My Daughter Elinor” we have a real woman of 

lesh and blood, such as many a reader has made love 
to in the days of premiere jeunesse. The style is eas 
and unaffec at times straining overmuch at epi- 
‘am. nm running a little into slipshod ; and 
the —— is rapid and effective, never torturing 
with obvious comment or teasing with inevitable in- 
ference. Mrs. Hackett is a fresh and delightful Mrs. 
Malaprop, and Tad Tilman is an original drawn from 
nature. The er must learn the plot of ‘*My 
Daughter Elinor” from the novel itself. The author- 
ship is kept from the public. We hazard nothin 
however, in saying that the success of the book will 
soon reveal the secret. 


- “ From the N.Y. Herald. 

work far above the eral order of American 
novels, * * * The chatactire ase full of life. * * * The 
style is clear and a, the dialogues are animated 
and , and the ch ters are, with but one 
or two exceptions, admirably drawn. The author. 
whoever he is, displays a marked ability for novel 
writing. oe 
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All Persons in Delicate Health who need 
a laxative, corrective, anti-febrile or anti-bilious med- 


icine are to use Tarrant’s ErrervesoEnt 
Secrzere Apgnient, and for this reason: it removes 
all acrid matter from the bowels, and regulates the 
proce and excretions, without impairing the 
strength. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERY WHERE. 


NO MORE WET NURSES! 
Liebe-Liebig’s Soluble Food. 


The most perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. Pre- 
ered by J. Paul Liebe, Chemist, Dresden. This food 
issolves =. in warm milk, and is at once ready for 
ie’ eb rr gi Drage, $1 per bottle. 
e NG, Wholesale Druggists, 
390 Pearl Street, New York. ; 








DUNHAM & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


——_ 


Wanrrrooms, 
No. 881 BROADWAY, N. ¥t Send for Circular, 


Fresh Summer Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


&@™ Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN FRANCE, GER- 
MANY, AND SWITZERLAND; or, Experiences 
of an American Journalist in Europe. By Epwaxp 
Gou.p Burrum. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH. A Truthful Elucida- 
tion of the Attractions of the Country, and a Care- 
ful Consideration of the Question of Profit and Loss 
as involved in Amateur Farming, with much Valu- 
able Advice and Instruction to those about Purchas- 
ing Large or Small Places in the Rural Districts. 
By Roserr B. Rooseverr. With Characteristic ll- 
lustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THREE SEASONS IN EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. 
Treating of Vine-Culture; Vine Disease and its 
Cure ; ine - Making and Wines, Red and White ; 
Wine-Drinking as affecting Health and Morals. By 
Wiut1am J. Fiaee. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


THE STUDENT'S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. The 
Old Testament History. From the Creation to the 
Return of the Jews from Captivity. Edited by 
Witt Saurrn, LL.D. With Maps and Woodcuts. 
—_ 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. Uniform with The Stu- 

‘8 New Testament History, a New Edition of which 
is just ready. 


THE WEDDING DAY IN ALL AGES AND 
= By Evwaxp J. Woop. 12mo, Cloth, 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 
Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By 
Atrzzep Russet Watxiace, Author of “Travels on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro,” “ Palm Trees of the 
Amazon,” &c. With Ten Maps and Fifty-one ele- 
gant Illustrations. Crown S8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Gen1o 
C. Scorr. With 170 Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 
50. 





ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. Designed for Acad- 
emies and High Schools. By Exias Loomis, LL.D., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in 
Yale College, and Author of a ‘‘Course of Mathe- 
matics.” 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russi enmark, Sweden, Spain, aud 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1868. By W. Pemuroxe Ferriver. 
Revised Edition: Seventh Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50, 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK ; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “Harper's Hand-Book for 
Travellers." By W. Pemproxs Ferriver. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of 
the different Languages. Square 16mo, Flexible 
Cloth, $1 50. 


The New Novels 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


MY DAUGHTER ELINOR. A Novel of American 
Society. 8vo, Paper, $1 25. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S LAST NOVELS: 
PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. Illustrated by 
Millais. 8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 

HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Complete. With 64 
Tilustrations by Marcus Stone. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $1 50. Part IL, separately, Paper, 50 cents. 


STRETTON. A Novel. By Henry Krinestey, Author 
of “Hetty,” ‘Geoffrey Hamlyn,” ‘ Ravenshoe,” 
&c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


THE SACRISTAN'’S HOUSEHOLD. A Story of 
Lippe-Detmold. By the Author of ‘‘Mabel’s Prog- 
ress,” &c. With Llustrations by C.G. Bush. 8yo, 
Paper, 75 cents, 


THACKERAY'S NOVELS: 


New Edition, beautifully printed, with the Author’s 
own Illustrations. 
VANITY FAIR. A Novel Without a Hero. Illus- 
trated. Complete in One Volume, Svo, Paper. 
Price FIFTY CENTS. 
THE VIRGINIANS. A Tale of the Last Century. 
Complete in One Volume, 8vo, Paper, with nearly 
150 Engravings. Price SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
THE NEWCOMES. Memoirs of a Most Respecta- 
ble Family. Edited 7 Arthur Pendennis, Esq. 
With 162 Illustrations. In One Volume, Paper, Syo. 
Price SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
tz Harrer & Broruzss will issue immediately 
New Editions of Thackeray's other Novels, Illustrated 
by the Author, at correspondingly low prices. 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS: 
HARD CASH. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 
per, 35 cents. 
G7 To be followed by Charles Reade's other Novels, 


THE DODGE CLUB; or, Italy in 1859. By James 
De Mitte, Author of “ Cord and Creese,” &c. With 
One Hundred Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


FOR HER SAKE. By Frepericx W. Rostmson, 
Author of “‘Carry's Confession,” ‘‘ Mattie: a Stray,” 
“ Christie's Faith,” ‘‘ No Man's Friend,” ‘* Poor Hu- 
manity,” &c. With Thirty Illustrations. Svo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 





8vo, Pa- 


“Sword and Gown,” “‘ Brakespeare,” ‘‘ Sans Merci,” 
PO carom a Dering,” &c. Illustrated. 8Svo, Paper, 
cents, 


THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. By Cuas. Lever, 
Author of “The Bramleighs of Bishop’s Folly,” 
“Barrington,” ‘‘ Maurice Tiernay,” ‘The Daltons,” 
“Charles O'Malley,” &c. With Illustrations, 8yo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 

a 
s@~ Harree & Brortuers will send any of the above 
books by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 

States, on receipt of the price. 





OW AND PREVENT ITS FALLIN , 
15 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8.4 DOZEN 


622 BROADWAY. 








Pyottoway's OINTMENT, compared with 
all other ointments or salves, is as gold to the 
common metals. Others may sometimes cure, but 
this Ointment never fails. Old sores and ulcers dis- 
appear ia a few days under its influence. 





FINE WATCHES 


aT 
IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


SOLID GOLD 
Hoentixe-Cast Lapiss’ Watones, 
First Quality, Lever Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjust- 
ed Balance, Regulated and Warranted, $36. Lepine 
Movement, Gold Balance, $32. 
FINE SILVER 
Gents’ Huntive-Case, Warones, 
Lever Movement, First Quality, $14; Extra Quality, 
$16. IMPERIAL DUPLEX 
Eneravep Movement, Ruby Jewels, Sweep Seconds, 
Sirver Huntive Caszs, $18. 
AMERICAN MOVEMENT, 
2-oz. Silver Cases, $15; Full Jeweled, $16. 
SOLID GOLD 
Gents’ Huntine-Case Wartoues. 
First Quality, Lever Movement, Full J eweled, Adjust- 
ed ance, ne and Warranted, $45; Extra 
Quality, $48 ; and Watches of every description, equal- 
ly low, sent by express, to be paid for after they have 
m receiv and examined. Any Watch received 
from us may be returned or exchanged if not giving 
ot sy satisfaction. Full Descriptive Price-Lists sent 
ee. 8. H. MOORE & CO., Importers, 
52 and 54 Joun Sr., New York. 


SHEARS AND SCISSORS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., New York. 





Elegant in form, and of superior material and work- 
manship. With Safety Lock Rivets. Firm and True. 
Edged with the Finest Steel. 


Sent by Mail, post free, on receipt of price, as fol- 
lows: 


LADIES’ ORDINARY SIZE.......... $1 00 
WITH LARGE HANDLES........... 


SOLD EVERY WHERE. 


os HOWELLS 


nee~ SATIN. FINISHED. “Sher 





iter aa 


New PATENT GPIRA 


FOR SALE BY ALL FANCY 











Ppranos axp ORGANS. ; 





Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275 and upward. 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. ORACE WATERS. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 


Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in 
the market sold for less than $40. All others are in- 
fringements, and the seller and user are liable to pros- 
ecution and imprisonment. Full particulars free. 
dress . A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


CURL YOUR HAIR. 


SAMPLE of PROF. ROBB’S 
MAGNETIC CURLIQUE 
sent FREE. It curls straight hair (without injury) in 
soft, Inxuriant, beautiful, flowing Curls, on THE FEST 
APPLICATION. Address, with Stamp, 
Pror. B. H. ROBB, Parkman, Ouro. 


AY HY USE DULL SCISSORS ?—When 25c. will 
buy Jacob’s Family Sharpener. Endorsed by 
Mrs. Stowr’s Hearth & Home and ladies every where. 
Sent, postpaid, for price. Great inducements to agents. 
SOUTHWICK & HASTINGS, Worcester, Mass. 


Harper's PERIOBICALS. 


TERMS FOR 1869, 


Harper's WEEKLY, 
Harrenr’s Bazar, 

















Harper's Magazine, Harper's Weex ry, and Harper's 
Bazaz, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinz, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsontwers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazrve 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexiy or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. i 

e Volumes of the Werx:iy commence with the 

ear. When notime is specified, it will be understood 

that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

Subscribers to the Macazive, Weexty, or Bazan 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrzz & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Teums ror Apvertistnc 1x Harper's Perroprcars, 
Harper's Magazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—¢1 00 per Line ; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, Naw Yous. 
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FACETIZA. 

Ve ocirepss have their 
uses. A servant who was 
sent on an errand return- 
ed in ten minutes with the 


hat, John, back al- 
ready!” said his master, 
accustomed to the red-tape 
pace of his valet. “‘ What 
velocity !" 

“Excuse me, Sir; you 
are mistaken — velocipedi- 
ty,” was the answer. 


“ 


CS 
Aniggardly manager was 
in charge at —— Theatre. 
St. Leon and a friend went 
to him to beg a box. 
“Impossible !" was the 
answer ; “‘ they are all tak- 
en. I have bad to refuse 
my own mother. So you 


“Ah!” said St. Leon, 
turning to his companion, 
“what if we killhim! We 
are alone in the theatre. 
It is a desert spot, and the 
chances are that the crime 
will not be found out in a 
week.” 

The manager gave the 
box to avoid an obscure 
death. 

The young son of the 
Count of Flanders has just 
received the names of Bald- 
win Leopold Philip Marie 
Charles Antoine Joseph 
Louis. Itis tobe hoped,says 
Figaro, that, with all these 
appellations, there will be 
no difficulty in recognizing 
the young Prince in the fu- 
ture, and avoiding all em- 
barrassing questions of 
mistaken identity. 

LN a 
CONJUGAL SCENE. 
“Three o'clock in the 

morning! A fine time to 
come home; and you the 
father of a family !” 

“Three o'clock! It’s only one; I heard the clock 
strike one three times as I was coming round the cor- 
ner.” 

“James! James!" cried an author's wife, “I have 
been calling you this last half hour, and dinner is get- 
ting quite cold.” 

“Oh, is it? Well, you know, I have just killed the 
cruel old uncle; his property, of course, comes to his 
nephew, Charles, and I am marrying him to Emily. 
Keep the mutton hot until the ceremony is over— 
there’s a dear !” 

oro 
IRISH HOSPITALITY. 

‘* Will ye dine with me to-morrow?” said an Hiber- 

nian to his friend. 

**Paith an’ I will, with all my heart.” : 

“ Remember ’tis only a family dinner I’m asking you 
to.” 
“And what for not? A family dinner is a mighty 
plisant thing. What have ye got?” 

“Och, nothing by common! Jist an iligant pace of 
corned beef an potatoes |" 

“ By the powers, that bates the world! Jist my own 
dinner to a hair. ing the beef.” 


A sharp old gentleman, traveling out West, got a 
seat beside his wife in a crowded car by requesting 
the young man who sat by her to ‘‘ please watch that 
woman while he went into another car, as she had 


Ee Se 
When is a wife like a great-coat ?—When her hus- 
band is wrapped up in her. 





akaralibiaioanniniiee 

Tux Cap or rut Sea—The harbor buoy. 
5 icceaiietieaeaesilipcaeathyingeetane> 

Tue Harness or Liure—The traces of time. 
icpalishstnnanigiiten spencers 


An ignorant but well-meaning man, having been 
placed on the commission of the peace in a rural dis- 
trict, declared on taking his seat as a magistrate that 
“it would be his most anxious endeavor to do justice 
without fear, favor, or affection. In eg said he, 
emphatically, “I will take care that on bench I 
wil never be either partial or impartial.” 

aiehdiga ap ahigniepe 


STRAWBERRIES. 

The strawberry iz one uv natur's sweet pets. She 
makes them worth fifty cents, the furst she makes, 
and never allows them tew 
be sold at a mean price. 

The culler uv the straw- 
berry iz like the setting sun 
under a thin cloud, with a 
delicate dash uv the rain 
bo in it; i 


when it first 
winter- green lozzingers ; 
its flavor is like the negtar 
whica an old-fashioned 

dess used tew leave in 

e bottom uv the tumbler, 
when Jupiter stood treat 
on mount ida. 

There iz many breeds uv 
this delightful vegetable, 
but not a mean one in the 
haul lot. 

I think i have stole them, 
laying soles oes, with- 
out an gree, in some- 
bod, ‘stall when I 





- white sugar on them, 
an 


aily mixed with them in 
the hurry nv the moment. 
Cherrys is , but they 
are tew much like sucking 
a marble with a handle tew 
it. Peaches iz good, ifu 
don't get enny uv the oe 
feathers intew yure lips. 
Watiermelons will sute 
ennybody who iz satisfied 
with halfsweetened drink ; 
but the man who ken eat 
strawberrys, besprinkled 
with crushed sugar and be- 
spattered with am (at 
eumboddy else’s expens), 
and not lay hiz hand on 
hiz etaummuk, and thank 
the author av enereeeys 
and stummuks, and the 
phellow who pays for the 
etrawherrys, iz a man with 
& worn-out conscience—a 
man whose mouth tastes 
like a hole in the ground, 
and don't care what goes 
down it. 
—_——»———. 


We Don't Know.—How 
is it that the birds are so 
, seeing that they're 


happy. can not be Allowed ! 
mostly “up a tree?” 
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AWKWARD FOR CHARLIE AND SIS. 


OLp WIGGLESTHORPE (who's trying his new Patent Double-action Lawn Refrigerating Garden Pump). “Bless you, yes; why, they’re as parched as Peas; 


does ’em a wonderful deal of good, Sir, wonderful }” 


An old offender was lately introduced to a new 
county justice as John Simmons, alias Jones, alias 
Smith. ‘I'll try the two women first,” said the thick- 
headed justice. ‘‘ Bring in Alice Jones.” 

cdiapeypiahaneiiihdeheadealocaalstedy 

Tue Latest Tuinc Ovr—The ga when it is turned 
off, and every body has gone to bed. 
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TAKING HER AT HER WORD. 

The late Rev. Dr. Wightman, of Kirkamboe, was a 
simple-minded clergyman of the old school. When a 
young man he paid his addresses to a lady in the par- 
ish, and his suit was accepted on the condition that it 
met the approval of the lady's mother. Accordingly, 
the Doctor waited upon the matron, and, stating his 
case, the good woman, delighted at the proposal, 
passed the usual Scottish compliment : 

‘Deed, Doctor, you're far owre guid for our Janet. 
I'm sure she's no guid eno’ for ye. 

“Weel, weel,” was the rejoinder; “ye ken best; so 
we'll say nae mair aboot it.” 

No more was said, and the social intercourse of the 
parties continued on the same footing as before. 
About forty years afterward Dr. Wightman died an 
old bachelor, and the lady an old maid. 

le Ae OS 

Tur Lion's Suane—Do they? This is very fair on 

their part. 
iciajeiead apie ieinnte-aiiaiion 

The “‘ Prohibitionometer” is an instrument recentl 
invented, by which a “moderate drinker” can tell 
when he ceases to be sober and is getting drunk. 
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Tur Vecrras_e Kinepom.—Annual flowering plants 
resemble whales, as they come up to blow. Flowers 
are very warlike in their disposition, and are ever 
armed with pistils. They are migratory in their hab- 
its, for, wherever they may winter, they are sure to 
leave in the spring, most of them very polite and full 
of boughs. hough there are no vegetable beaux, 
there are a number of spruce trees. It is considere: 
only right and proper to ax trees before you fell them. 
Fruit trees have military characteristics ; when young 
they are trained, they have kernels, and their shoots 
are straight. Grain must be treated like infants; 
when the head bends it must be cradled, and thrash- 
ing is resorted to to fit it for use. Grain and seeds 
are not considered dangerous except when about to 
shoot. Several trees, like watch-dogs, are valued 
mostly for their bark. 





A Grave Remarx.—An alderman, visiting a church- 
yard with a friend, pointing to a shady, quiet nook, 
said, ‘‘ This is the spot where I intend being laid, if 
I’m spared !" 

pet itn Sten Siento 
Tt is said that when Lord Byron sent to his wife the 
well-known touching lines— 
Fare thee well! and if forever, 
Still forever fare thee well! 
he inclosed in the same envelope a butcher's bill, with 
the penciled remark: “ Please look over this; I don't 
think we had so much meat.” The conjunction of 
ideas was truly affecting. 





AIS ae SSE FB a 
AN AFRICAN LOVE SONG. 
Oh, Ebony Queen of my bosom, arise, 
And lighten the gloom with the whites of your eyes. 
Oh, come to your lover—but light, as you pass, 
Be your foot on the ground as the dew on the grass; 
For rouse Gogo, your brother—or father, Nongpaw— 
And they'd certainly kill me, and eat me up raw. 
Wah, boori eio! 
Wooria bangaree bo! 
The rib-nosed baboon 
Tells his love to the moon, 
Woo-o! wungalee go! 


If you will not consent to take me for a hub, 
I must tenderly strike on your head with a club 
Till your scruples give way, and your bashfulness ends, 
And I carry you senseless away to = 2 friends, 
Who, supposing by chance that too hard I have struck, 
Will dine off you, deeply lamenting my luck. 
ah, boori eio! 
Wooria bangaree bo! 
The rib-nosed baboon 
Has a voice out of tune, 
Woo-o! wungalee go! 





When you are going out on an excursion fine 
weather comes very pat, but the rain often comes 
patter. 





A gentleman who was rather impatient at table de- 
clared he wished he could man without servants. 
“Why not have a dumb-waiter ?” suggested a friend. 
“ Because,” returned the other, “I have tried them 
—they don’t answer.” 
sinsipeiotimpiecaaliiing 





A Crystat Guost—A glass shade. 








PRIVATE THEATRICALS—THE DRESS REHEARSAL. 


Miss Grorcina. “Don’t be absurd, Mamma; it’s all in the Play. The Book says he’s to Kiss me, and I will be Kissed!” 


Otp Lavy (who, with great difficulty, has been persuaded to allow Miss Georgina to take a part). “ Really, Captain De Bulkington Jones, such Impropriety 
p 
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A couple of Irish lads, 

wishing to obtain a little 

ket-money, determined 

go into the country dur- 

ing harvest-time and work 
among the farmers, 

“Can you cradle?” ask- 
ed the farmer. 

Now an Irishman in 
search of work was never 
known to confess igno- 
rance of any thing, but the 
questien was a perplexer. 

“he boys looked at each 
other for a suggestion. No 

se. length Dennis, 
pe boldly at the farm- 
er, said : 

“Of course we can dra- 
dle; but couldn't ye give 
us a job outdoors?” 

Rates be Se 
A BRIDEGROOM'S 
FAITH. 

An ignorant fellow, who 
was about to get married, 
resolved to make himself 

rfect in the responses of 

he Marriage Service; but 
by mistake he learned the 
Office of Baptism for those 
of Riper Years. So when 
the c ergyman asked him 
in the church, “ Wilt thou 
have this woman to be thy 
wedded wife?” the bride- 
groom answered, in a sol- 
emn tone, 

“*T renounce them all.” 

The astonished minister 
said, ‘‘I think you are a 
fool ;" to which Se replied, 

“All this I steadfastly 
believe.” 

isenciiillRiainnnain 
lye nan An Irish student was 
Th | . once asked what was meant 
: by posthumous works. 

“They are such works," 
said he, “as a man writes 
after he is dead.” 

diinniselieaaiiibiig 

A raw Jonathan who had 
been gazing at a garden in 
the vicinity of a city, in 
which were several marble 
statues, exclaimed: ‘Just see what a waste! Here’s 
no less than six scarecrows in this little ten-foot 
patch, and any on ‘em would keep the crows from 
a five-acre lot.” 

Sr 

No Featuen-Bep Souprer—One who “reposes on 

his laurels.” 
ncipesnaipaliltieinad tacit 

How rary Weien a Hoo 1x New Jersry—Put the 
hog in one scale and some stones in the other, and 
then guess at the “‘ heft" of the stones. 

a —_— 

The following notice is'posted on a fence in a Lon- 
don suburb: ‘ Whoever is found trespassing on these 
grounds will be shot and prosecuted.” 


C—_—__— 
At a Sunday-school concert, some time since ia 
was the custom), all present were invited to recite 
some passage of Scripture. A young fellow who 
wished to create some merriment responded by risin 
and saying, ‘Judas went out and hanged himself.” 
A gg, By immediately rose and recited the se- 
lection, ‘Go thou and do likewise.” 
nempnsiontasinlilintshiamietinss 
Tue First Opp Fentow—Adam. 
emnitheinilin solstdantiins 
Of ali the dust thrown into men’s eyes gold dust is 
the most blinding. 


nchigeinsinghteesilliaiatsdiaeibtsininttiy 
“Currant literature” ought to be full of tart say- 


nenirnesinnsipes tlle ihieapine 

One morning Pat was taking down the shutters 
when a brother Irishman was passing by. 

“Why are you taking down the shutters, Pat?” 
said he. 

“To let out the dark, to be sure,” was the reply. 

ee 

A philosopher has discovered that men don’t object 

to be overrated except by assessors. 


Tur most Dirricutt Ascent—Getting up a sub- 
scription. 





Wuenrs to Finpy Mitkmen—At the watering-places. 





A shop-keeper in Zurich publishes the following in 
a journal of that city: ‘‘ Wishing to end my life, which 
has become a burden to 
me, and being desirous of 
dying as soon as possible, 
I will dispose of my mer- 
chandise at unheard of 
bargains." 
Shiikiegelddbpisasnintga 
Tur Frovr or Loveui- 
nEss—Pearl powder. 
aineeniaiiaililatan 
The servant of an army 
officer one day met a crony, 
who in mized of him how 
he got along with his fiery 
master. 





“Oh, excellently!” an- 
swered the servant; “we 
live on very friendly terms: 
every morning we beat 
each other's coats; the only 
difference is, he takes his 
off to be beaten, and I keep 
mine on.” 

cteiatnaatlipp assess 


Of course our children 
are not all of an age; one 
is twelve, another nine, 
and Jack, the ‘‘ nubbin,” is 
five. A visitor coming in 
one day, questioned the 
children in regard to their . 
lessons, The eldest re- 
plied that she had to get 

‘ammar, arithmetic, geog- 
pin Adages The second got 
reading, spelling, and def- 
ana hat d 

“And what do you 
= little man ?” was s 
ed of Jack, who was busy 
“spearing" the cat with a 
wooden sword. 

‘Oh, I gets readin’, spell- 
in’, and spankin’; and I 
gets up in the mornin’ 
oo.” 





——~—_——— 
A Favorite AMERICAN 
Letrer—An X. 
—_——_———— 

A Sure Way to Stop a 
Woman's Mouru—Kiss it. 
pei 2) TRE 

Imvrorer Exrresston.— 
Let it never be said that 
when a man jumps for 
joy “‘ his delight knows no 
bounds.” 














